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(but people spend it!) 


The U.S. Bureau of the Census — methodically — has 
compiled a list of 453 different manufacturing activ- 
ities represented in America’s industrial economy. 
You’ll find 310 of them within metropolitan Cleveland 
— aggressively pursued by some 3,000 companies 
whose vast investment in specialized production 
machinery creates a yearly industrial income of 

five billion dollars. 


By the happy osmosis of business, much of this manu- 
factured money flows back into the three billion-plus 
annual earnings of Clevelanders . . . enough to peg 


4 their family buying power at fourth highest among 
mm a Cc ] n e fe, all U.S. metropolitan markets. 

Money is a restless commodity — and the more of it 
people have, the more they like to spend it. Whether 
they spend it for what you sell depends upon how 

mm a Ee effectively you persuade them. For this assign- 
ment, we recommend ourselves as the one Cleveland 
television station geared closest to the tastes and 
preferences of Cleveland customers. 
Gears make things move. So does WXEL — as many 
advertisers are finding out, week after week, when 
they move in more goods to meet WXEL-created demand. 
If you’d like to take part in this profitable 
circulation of dollars (and who wouldn’t?), the 
first step is easy as getting in touch with 
the KATZ agency. 
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that Counts! 


7 major Michigan markets 
for NBC, CBS, and ABC 


Coverage 


Now 100,000 watts! Ml; Sk Representotives 
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For a man’s product...a man’s 


High in popularity among men in every TV 
market is the locally produced sportscast. For 
fans just can’t get enough news about their 
favorite local and national sports, players, and 
teams. The local sportscaster—the man with the 
scores, inside information, and predictions—is a 
super-salesman, too. 


For in a man’s world...a straight-from-the- 


shoulder word of advice from one man to an- 
other can make a sale. No fancy phrases, star- 
studded productions, or expensive commercials 
needed. Men are loyal to the local sportscaster; 
they have high regard for the products he per- 
sonally endorses. Each of these TV stations has 
a strong sports show. Each one is a sure bet to 
sell your product to men in these markets. 
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/ WSB-TV...... Atlanta 
/ WBAL-TV..... Baltimore 
WRAA-TY «662 Dallas 
NOA-TV . «065 Denver 
> We . i cela s Erie ' 
KPRC-TV ....-. Houston 
KARK-TV..... Little Rock | 
KABC-TV ..«- Los Angeles 
KRSTP-OY «accu» M’p’l’s-St. Paul 
WS-TY w2ks s Nashville 
WABC-TV. .... New York 
WTAR-TV. ... . Norfolk 
gg eo Omaha 
WTVH-TV...... Peoria 
ane +» + wake e Pittsburgh 
WOAI-TV. ... . San Antonio 
KFMB-TV ... . San Diego 
KGO-TV ..... San Francisco 
are 2 ss aun Tulsa 
Rae.) = eee Wichita 





REPRESENTED BY 





Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES - DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - 


SAN FRANCISCO 








KJEO-TV 


FRESNO, catiF. 


Serves an 


EXCLUSIVE 
UHF MARKET 


ALL stations in the Fresno Trade Area 
are UHF stations. Los Angeles and San 
Francisco cannot pos-‘bly get into this 
area. The flat Valley *:pography, sur- 

ded by ins, and the 4400 
ft. height of the KJEO transmitter 
gives UHF every natural advantage. 


* = 








CHANNEL(47) 
ABC.TV arriuiate 
GREATER Coverage 
SUPERIOR Reception 
Powerful new 12 KW transmitter 
now in operation with ERP of 
444,000 WATTS 
Covers ALL Central California's 
rich BILLION dollar market. 


123,354 Sets, Aug., 1954 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


THE BRANHAM COMPARY 


Offices in Leading Cities 


O'NEILL BROADCASTING CO 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


P. O. Box 1708 Phone 7-8405 
J. E. O'Neill, President 
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Useful 
EDITOR: 

TELEVISION AGE has been coming to 
my desk now ever since it first ap- 
peared and I have found increasing 
use for it with each issue. This tele- 
vision business is such a fast changing 
and unchartered business that we sore- 
ly need the excellent information you 
are providing. 

Thank you very much for helping 
us learn more about this new medium. 

Georce J. ABRAMS 
Vice president 
Block Drug Co. 
Jersey City 
N. L. & B. is Pleased 
EDITOR: 

Your article in the August issue of 
TELEVISION AGE about our firm is one 
of the best pieces on our agency that 
I have seen. 

Maurice H. NEEDHAM 
President 
Needham, Louis & Brorby 
EDITOR: 

. story about us was very nicely 
handled and, of course, very much ap- 
preciated. I enjoyed looking through 
the entire issue. 

MELVIN BRORBY 
Needham, Louis & Brorby 
Chicago 
EDITOR: 

We are, of course, delighted that 
Needham, Louis & Brorby is featured 
in the August issue of TELEVISION AGE. 

James R. Brooks 
Needham, Louis & Brorby 
Chicago 
Burgess Asks Aid 
EDITOR: 

The help of the television industry 
in carrying word of the forthcoming 
census to the farmers of the country 
will be an important aid to assuring 
the cooperation of the farm operators 
in having their reports ready for the 
enumerators who will collect them in 
Octeber and November. 

Rosert W. Burcess 
Director 
Bureau of the Census 


Credit Where Credit is Due 
EDITOR: 

... the story in the August issue by 
Mr. H. Preston Peters, about the old 
F & P Colonel is very swell—and 
think it typical of Pete that he bends 
over backward to credit this country 
boy in this backwoods agency. | 
rather like the touch of having the 
old Colonel carry a brief case. 

Warwick ANDERSON 
Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency 
Louisville 
Layout Praised 
EDITOR: 

Congratulations . 
layout work month after month. The 
August issue convinced me that | 
should put my appreciation in writing. 

Gene Murray 
Art Director 
Kudner Agency, Inc. 


. for excellent 


New York 
Fall Terrific 
EDITOR: 
. .. the current issue of TELEVISION 
AGE . . . gave me some fine reading. 


Business is booming out here. The fall 
line-up looks terrific. 
STANLEY H. DurRwoop 
KEDD 
Wichita 
First Milestone 


’ EDITOR: 


You’ve done a great job in twelve 
short months. Good luck and continued 
success! 

Haroip C. Lunp 
WDTV 
Pittsburgh 
EDITOR: 

I think you have done an excellent 
job in your first year of publication. 
Congratulations! Here’s wishing you 
many more happy and profitable years 
to come. 

Stuart M. KELLY 
Paul H. Raymer Co. 
New York 


Our Mistake 
EDITOR: 


The August issue was one of the 
best yet. Your leading spot advertiser 
list is particularly useful. 

I would like to point out one minor 
correction, however, J. A. Folger & 
Co.’s agency is Grant Adv., not Brooke, 
Smith, French & Dorrance. 


J. W. Knope. 
Avery-Knodel Inc. 
Chicago 


(Continued on page 10) 











Letter from the Publisher 


The Rating Services 

Through the years more heat has been generated in this in- 
dustry by discussions of program rating services than of any other 
single subject. 

From the very beginning, arguments have raged over the 
relative merits of various systems. Stations receiving low ratings 
from one service have purchased others, convinced that results 
would be more to their liking. Lawsuits have been instituted, con- 
ventions harangued and trade associations torn asunder by the 
problem. 

Today’s television ratings are possibly more scientific and 
more extensive than the initial ratings of radio programs. Yet 
many of the old deficiencies still persist, and the third dimension 
of television has introduced a whole flock of new ones. 

Ward Dorrell, Director of Research for Blair-TV, Inc., has 
prepared a thoughtful study of rating services for this issue of 
TELEVISION AGE (see page 42). 

The story illustrates rating discrepancies which should be of 
deep concern, not only to station managers, but to agency and ad- 
vertiser executives as well. 


How then can the timebuyer, and seller, evaluate the reports? 


How much weight should be given to ratings? And how much 
to program personalities? Sales effectiveness? Merchandising? 

These questions are not easily answered. But this much is 
certain: Any timebuyer who uses a rating service as an absolute 
yardstick for the purchase of time—instead of weighing all the 


factors—is not doing the most efficient job for his client. 


Rate Interest 

The TELEVISION AGE stories on tv rate structure (March, May 
1954) continue to generate a great deal of interest. Altogether 
some 370 rate cards were analyzed for this series. 

The research was done by Mrs. Bergi Boe Wood, one of the 
country’s best-informed persons on tv and radio rates. Mrs. Wood 
was formerly Business Manager of the tv-radio department of 
‘ Roy S. Durstine, Inc., and prior to that she was with MacFarland, 
Aveyard & Co. and with McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

In an early issue TELEVISION AGE will publish a follow-up 


story on local and national tv rate structures. 


Cordially, 


Ay fut 


Steinman Station 
Clair McCollough, President 





Represented by 


MEEKER TY, Inc. 


New York Chicago 
| Los Angeles San Francisco 
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...and nights, too, 





for advertisers starting 


their fall campaigns 





on the Storer Stations. 




















STORER BROADCASTING COMPANY 


WSPD - WSPD-TV WJBK « WJBK-TV WAGA + WAGA-TV 
Toledo, @) Ne) Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. 
4 KGBS - KGBS-TV WBRC + WBRC-TV WWVA , WGBS 
San Antonio, Texas Birmingham, Ala. Wheeling, W. Va. ~ Miami, Fla. 
NATIONAL SALES HEADQUARTERS: ; 
TOM HARKER, V. P., National Sales Director BOB WOOD, Midwest National Sales Mgr. 


118 E. 57th St., New York 22, Eldorado 5-7690 * 230N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Franklin 2-6498 
















“The 
television 
market 
served by 
WNHC-TV is of prime 
importance to any 
national advertiser. 
| have found its pro- 
gramming reflected 
in both the taste 
and interest of 
its viewers. 

We have been 
placing schedules 
on WNHC - TV 
continuously since it 
began operation 

in 1948.” 


BILL THOMAS 


J. WALTER THOMPSON 
COMPANY 


TRADE AREA IMPACT!!! 
WNHC - TV leads in 
every survey. WNHC 
is Connecticut's only 

media reaching out to 
influence buying habits 
In a 6 state area of 3,500,000 
viewers and where buying power 
is more than $6 billion. 


BETTER BUY? Naturally 


WNSICEL 


316,000 watts CONN. 
RADIO TOO! 
Ask your KATZ man 
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Letters (Continued from page 6) 


Oops, Sorry 
EDITOR: 


In your August issue you have in- 
dicated that the Leland Hayward 
Spectacular will be sponsored by RCA 
through Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. and 
Ford Motor Company through J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co. 

For your information the Ford Mo- 
tor Company portion is also being 
handled by Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 

Tuomas VISCARDI 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 
New York 
EDITOR: 

In the August issue of TELEVISION 
AGE your story “Network Patterns for 
Fall” contains a reference to the P. 
Lorillard Co., through Lennen & New- 
ell, as having added Judge for Your- 
self. This is in error. The P. Lorillard 
Co. for Old Gold cigarettes has been 
sponsoring throughout the summer 
Truth or Consequences Tuesdays at 
10 p.m. over NBC. “Truth or Conse- 
quences” has become the top rated 
show on Tuesday nights and has been 
renewed for the fall. 

Eva Bain 
Lennen & Newell 
New York 
Film Interest 
ENITOR: 

I thought that the features “Readers 
Ask:” and “Reel Impact” in the 
August issue were excellent and in- 
formative. 

MILForRD FENSTER 
WOR-TV 
New York 





From the Hill 
EDITOR: 
I am grateful for . . . this fine 


magazine which I am confident will be 

most helpful in the proper handling of 

my new Committee (Sen. Potter sub- 
committee) duties. 

SENATOR Ear_Le C, CLEMENTS 

(Dem. Ky.) 

Washington 


Set Circulation 
EDITOR: 

After looking at all the publications 
in the field, we believe your research 
figures on television set circulation are 
the most accurate available. 


Joun C. CoHAN 
Salinas Broadcasting Corp. 


Salinas, Call. 


Station Personnel List 
EDITOR: 

We failed to keep the recent issue in 
which you listed all television stations, 
along with addresses and key person- 
nel. We now have need of this listing 
and would appreciate it greatly if you 
could send us a set of tear sheets from 
the issue in which it occurred. 

CLetus JUNK 
Chamberlin-Junk Advertising, Inc. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


(NoTE: The listing Mr. Junk requests 
is TELEVISION AGE’s exclusive “Sta- 
tion Directory” which appeared in the 
May 1954 issue. For copies of this 
valuable executive roster of the na- 
tion’s tv stations or any other features 
appearing in the magazine write to our 
Readers’ Service Dept.) 





13 issues—at only $6.00— 


Television Age, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Please Enter My Subscription to Television Age for One Year— 
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nothing Works Karke Wlantmanship 


Might-buys become must-buys when the Crosley Group’s 
three-way Wrantmanship gets dollars headed your way. 1, program 
promotion builds maximum audiences for your advertising. 2, talent 
selling adds personality force to your commercials. 3, merchandising 


works with you all the way to the cash register. 







Typically WLW-T, Cincinnati, proves that Crosley 
Group Wrantmanship moves more merchandise 
faster, at less cost, than any other 


medium or combination. 






WLW | Radio 


WLW-A | Aillania 
WLW-C | Columbus 
WLWw-D | Dayton 
WLWw-T | Cincinnati 


th CROSLEY GROUP 


Exclusive Sales Offices: 
New York, Cincinnati, Dayton, 


Columbus, Atlanta, Chicago 
©1954, The Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 








FROM THE CAPITAL OF ALABAMA 





WCOV-TV 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


@ City Population - 116,200 


@ Home of Maxwell Air Force Base - 


“The Air University” 


@ South’s Largest Livestock Market 


200,000 WATTS 


We'll have this increased power by 





September first to completely cover 
Central Alabama. 


anticipated over a 70 mile area. 


Good coverage is 














Montgomery, Alabama Channel 20 
Nationally Represented by PAUL H. RAYMER CO., INC. 
ABC - CBS - NBC - DuMont 
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noteworthy 


The White Space 
is for note-jotting, 
Courtesy of KVTV. 
While you're at it, 
you might care to note: 
Sioux City Sue 
has sold: 
50 desk pads, 36 tv tables 
on a single morning show ; 
101 Bulova watches 
with 12 one-minute film spots ; 
9 Servel refrigerators (@ $529) 
with 4 live announcements ; 
2,000 cheese spread snack glasses 


with 3 announcements. 


footnotes 
will gladly be provided by 


The Katz Agency—our reps. 








ee 
{= CBS, NBC, ABC & DuMont 
Y \. Represented by The Katz Agency 





SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


KVTV. a Cowles Station, is under the same management 
as WNAX-570, the radio station that for 30 years has 
successfully served one of the world’s major agricultural 
regions, the five-state area known as Big Aggie Land. 
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Serving SAGINAW, BAY CITY, 
CHANNEL 


J. GERITY Jr. PRES. a) 
NBC 





MIDLAND & FLINT — 289,793 SETS 


J.H. BONE Gen. Mgr. 
DUMONT 


Z_HEADLEY-REED, NEW YORK, CHICAGO & MICHIGAN SPOT SALES, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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SEPTEMBER, 1954, 
Television Age 


37 FLOATING REVOLUTION 
Procter & Gamble’s once-revolutionary 
television policy proves potency 


42 JOHN DOERFER LOOKS AHEAD 
The able man from Milwaukee 
gives his views on the FCC 


44 HIGH FLYER 
Krupnick & Associates builds 
on service and confounds its critics 


46 HOW TO RATE RATINGS 
Comparison shows three services 
show three ratings for the same time 


48 COLORFAST, LOCAL COLOR 
Seven pioneering stations have 
already delivered local multichrome 


50 BACKYARD BONANZA 
Local merchants are best 
customers of the smaller stations 


53 SUPER SALES 
American Stores finds tv 
makes its registers jingle 





93 THE LOST AUDIENCE 
| “Late Late Show” capitalizes 
on stay-up-laters 


Cover: Anthony Saris 


DEPARTMENTS 


14 


Publisher’s Letter 81 Celor Report 
Report to the readers Multichrome set count 
17 Tele-trends 
The shape of the future 86 Network Schedule 
The September line-up 
23 Tele-scope 


What's ahead behind the scenes 91 Readers Ask 


Questions on films 
27 Newsfront 


The way it happened 
99 Film Sales 
63 Set Count The month’s activity 
Market-by-market figures 








105 In the Picture 


67 Washington Memo Portraits of people in the news 


FCC report for 1953 





77 Wall Street Report 108 In Camera | 
The financial picture The lighter side 
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How to Get THROUGH to an Important Audience! 


When Leo Durocher decides to have a “talk” with 
an umpire whose vision and wisdom he questions, 
he sticks his amplifier right under the nose of his 
target’s “receiver.” He gets through. He has a 
strong, clear signal and while he may sometimes 
lose the rhubarb, he struts back to the bench cer- 
tain-sure that his message was heard . . . by the 
guy who could do something about it. So it is 
with KEYSTONE BROADCASTING’s seven hundred 
and forty-five HOMETOWN and RURAL radio sta- 


tions. The signals ‘are good and strong and with 
no costly watts spilling and splashing around 
the wide-open spaces. KBS puts your message 
on the target and the target is more than 50 mil- 
lion families you can reach quicker, cheaper and 
better than any other way we know. And if you 
want a test run on KBS, give us your line-up and 
we'll build you a network to your specifications. 
You’ll find KEYSTONE audiences will bat “clean- 
up” for you inning after inning. 


@®WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR COMPLETE MARKET INFORMATION AND RATES 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
111 West Washington St. 580 Fifth Avenue N E 
STate 2-6303 PLaza 7-1460 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
1330 Wilshire Blvd. 57 Post Street Ww 
DUnkirk 3-2910 SUtter 1-7440 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


A handful of stations or the network . .. 
@ minute or a full hour . . . it’s up to 


you, your needs. 


i MORE FoR YOUR DOLLAR 


No premium cost for individualized pro- 
gramming. Network coverage for less 
than ‘‘spot’’ cost for same stations. 


i ONE ORDER DOES THE voB 


All bookkeeping and details are done 
by KEYSTONE, yet the best time and 


place are chosen for you. 
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BROADCASTING SYSTEM, inc. 


THE VOICE OF HOMETOWN AND RURAL AMERICA 











mt met orm ome Fele-trends 


BUSINESS BAROMETER: 








Station billings took their usual dip in June. All three divisions included in the 
continuing study made each month by TELEVISION AGE showed small declines when 
compared with station revenues for May. 





The study, now in its ninth month, continued to draw revorts from a major sample of the 





industry. Stations submit their reports directly to the Wall Street firm of Dun 
& Bradstreet, which tabulates the data. Analysis of the statistical study is 
subsequently made by TELEVISION AGE and its consultants. Accuracy of the 
reports has been attested by the growing acceptance of the study not only in 
the television industry but in wider business circles as well. 


Nov. 1953 Dec. Jan. 1954 Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 


+45 
+40 


+35 


Source: Television Age 


+30 


+20 


+15 


+10 


+5 


Oct., 1953 0 


—5 


10 


15 





—20 


The percentages showed that, for the average station: Local business was off 4.0 per 





cent; national spot dropped 5.2 per cent; network declined 6.1 per cent. 


Smaller stations showed more strength than medium and larger outlets. The sample 








includes a prorated number of small stations—those with annual billings 
less than $375,000. These showed an average gain in June over May in local 
business, the strongest revenue-getter for this particular group (See 
story, page 50). 





The same small stations lost more than the average station in their relatively-limited, 
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Tele-trend cori: 





national spot category. Their loss in network business was less than the 
average figure, however. 


Conversely, stations in the largest income group—those with annual incomes of more than 








$3 million—were the greatest losers of local business in June over May. On 
the other hand, this group showed a smaller loss of national business than 
the usual station's. Network losses were about equal to the average. 


The drop for local billings in June of 4.0 per cent was the first decline 





recorded by the study in six months.It followed a steady gain that began in 
February, increased markedly in Marck, showed another good rise in April and 
a smaller one in May. The drop thea in June, as indicated by the chart, was 
relatively minor in the overall 1954 picture to date. 


In national spot, the decline was again the first in the same six-month period. National 





spot had shown a greater gain in February over January than the rise 

shown by local, while it increased as much in March over February as the big 
gain shown by home market billings. The national spot gain was very small in 
April, but it jumped materially in May. 


In network business, gains had been chalked up for every month previous to June, with 
the exception of April, when a drop from the March volume was recorded. The 








June decline was to be expected as seasonal. 


Since the fall-off in all three categories coincided with the beginning of the summer 
hiatus period, the fact that it was relatively minor makes the month's aspect 
one of optimism rather than pessimism. While the TELEVISION AGE survey 
does not extend back to the like period in 1953 (there were no comparable 


figures before the survey was started by the magazine) , informed sources feel 





that the June drop this year was mach smaller than it has been in previous 
years. 








This was caused by more aggressive selling and better programming by both the networks 
and the stations during the summer period. Some additional business was 
attributed to the fact that more and more advertisers are using the summer 
period as well as fall, winter and spring to sell their merchandise. 
Experience has taught that television is an all-year round medium that, 
properly used, can sell at any time of the year. 





Station revresentatives feel, in fact, the drop in national spot business during the 
summer of 1954 has been the least severe in the history of television. One, 
enthusiastic about increased summer revenues, said he felt the hot weather 
decline might be eliminated entirely in future seasons if the trend toward 
summer buying by advertisers continues at its present pace. 


While July figures will not be ready, of course, for another month, it looked as though 





the drop in all categories shown in June would not continue for a second month. 


At least two of the three categories are expected to show an increase in July. 
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WSPD-TV Fawn Hour 


Sells a rural market ranking 4th in TV set saturation™ 


The FARM HOUR is an early afternoon program 
geared directly to the WSPD-TV rural audience. 
The show consists of national and state news as 
it affects the farmer; daily market and weather 
reports in our area; interviews, relative to farm- 
ing, featuring specialists in agriculture; and re- 
laxing music. 


Jim Nessle as emcee is a natural. He lives on a 56 
acre farm which gives him first hand experience 
with the problems of his audience. Through 
group meetings with county agriculture agents, 
Jim keeps abreast of information needed by the 
farm population. This enables him to keep a 
well planned, custom-tailored show. 


As local authority, Jim handles hundreds of letters 
from listeners, who request information on almost 
every phase of agriculture. 


Lola Smith, veteran organist with WSPD, sup- 
plies music at intervals throughout the show giv- 
ing additional pleasure and personality to the 
format. 





*Telenews Productions Survey, April, 1954 


The Farm Hour is a top show with top saturation. 
It can sell your product in the Toledo 


area—a top test market. 











Represented Nationally 
by KATZ 


Storer Broadcasting Company 


TOM HARKER, NAT SALES DIR. 118 E S7th STREET, NEW YORK 
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NBC opens the year of excitement on television 


wen“MAX LIEBMAN PRESENTS” 


On Sunday, September 12, 1954, at 7:30 pm NYT 
.. . some 50,000,000 people will stop what they’re 
doing and tune in their NBC Television station. 
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Even people who have come to take their 
sets for granted ...the “sometimes” view- 
ers, will behave as they did in the early 
days of television. Dates will be can- 
celled. Families will gather. Sets will be 
moved into the dining room. Or dinner 


will be finished in the living room. 


And here’s why. 


On September 12, America will see a 
Premiere of Broadway calibre. A 
90-minute, all “live” Musical, starring 


wonderful, explosive Betty Hutton, in her 
TV debut! And thus will begin a series 
of super-shows master-minded by the 
originator and producer of “Your Show 
of Shows”. Written and directed by the 
theatre’s topmost talent. Performed by 
the illustrious stars below. And every 
show will be “Live”. 


Anyone within range of one of the thou- 
sands of color sets now in use, will have 
the extra thrill of brilliant rca Com- 
patible Color! 


The nsc Spectaculars “max LIEBMAN 
PRESENTS”, will be marveled at every 
fourth Sunday and every fourth Saturday 
.-.and talked about right through The 
Year of Excitement on Television! 


“LIVE’’ NBC SPECTACULARS 
TELEVISION 


A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 








starting our 2nd year of operation 
in the NATION’S Sth MAJOR MARKET 
with a cost per 1,000 TV hmes LOWER 
than markets with comparable circulation 


No. OF COST PER 1,000 
TV MARKET TV HOMES TV HOMES 





Columbus 385,946 $2.07 
Kansas City 375,550 2.00 
Johnstown 369,457 1.75 
Dayton 362,347 2.21 
Kalamazoo 359,418 2.22 
Grand Rapids 349,117 2.29 
Syracuse 344,242 1.92 
Louisville 331,135 2.57 
Seattle-Tacoma 329,637 2.43 
Troy 318,528 2.35 
Huntington 305,919 1.96 








WENS — Pittsburgh circulation 
August Ist — 356,354 


Based on set saturation figures from Pulse, A.R.B. 
and confidential distributors survey. 


$14-=6 per 1000 TV homes 


June 1 Pulse puts WENS in 2nd place among 
4 stations claiming Pittsburgh primary cover- 
age after only 9 months of operation. In 320 
15-minute segments WENS beats the second 
VHF (5 yr. old operation) 255 segments to 65. 


You owe it to your clients to check WENS availabilities 


WENS channel 16 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Larry H. IsraEx, VICE PRES. AND GEN’L Mar. 


ABC 
cBs Represented nationally by Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 
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Pall Mall Drive 

You can look for Pall Mall to go all-out in 
attempt to capture the number one spot in the 
cigarette sweepstakes. The brand has moved up 
rapidly and is now solidly in third place in several 
major markets. With a greatly expanded tv budget 
it will sponsor this fall Doug Edwards on C8S 
Television, co-sponsor Danny Thomas on ABC-TV 
in addition to continuing its sponsorship of The 
Big Story on nBc-Tv. SSC&B is the agency. 


Lee Mentioned 

Name of Commissioner Robert E. Lee is being 
mentioned again in connection with the office of 
controller of the General Accounting Office. Com- 
missioner Lee, while reluctant to leave the FCC, 
would probably accept the controller’s job, since it 
pays $17,500, $2,500 more than the FCC, and the 
appointment is for a fifteen-year term. Much of 
Lee’s background has been in accounting. The 
commissioner is quoted privately as saying he 
would hate to give up his “investment” in FCC, 
meaning the hours he has spent reading up on the 
various cases before the body. If Lee should leave 
the Commission it would make room for the ap- 
pointment of an Eisenhower man as chairman. 


Cold Remedies on Tv 

More and more cold remedies are expected to 
increase tv budgets this fall. Vicks, for example, is 
using tv only for two of its products Vapo Rub and 
Va-tro-nol—and is contemplating increasing its tv 
expenditures for other products. 


Color Pleasing 

Test unveiling of the new CBS 19-inch color tube 
under actual broadcast conditions at their Broad- 
way and Eighty-first street color studio was as 
interesting to CBS executives as it was to invited 
guests. Nearly half of those present for the Ed 
Sullivan Toast of the Town color premier were on 
the company payroll. CBS president, Dr. Frank 
Stanton, dropped by for a quick look at the set 
performance. Both “insiders” and “outsiders” 
seemed pleased with results. 


Jointly Sponsored 

This is Your Life, NBC, Wed. 10-10:30 p.m., 
will be jointly sponsored by Hazel Bishop and 
Procter & Gamble during the coming season. An- 
nouncement is expected momentarily. 


Film Price Drop 

NBC’s Tonight is having an indirect effect on the 
feature film price structure in several markets. 
Stations which have cleared for the program are 
dropping their feature films, usually telecast at 
that hour (11:30 p.m.-l1 a.m.), thereby placing 
more film on the open market. 


Apples for Christmas 

Washington State Apple Commission, which re- 
cently appointed MacWilkins, Cole & Weber, of 
Seattle, as its agency, will use television for its 
pre-Christmas promotion. At present no radio is 
contemplated. 


Vacation Time 

Doldrums continue at the FCC with little likli- 
hood of action on many pressing problems facing 
the body before the return of several missing 
commissioners. Rosel Hyde has been vacationing 
in his home state, Idaho. E. M. Webster has been 
on the West Coast attending the Institute of Radio 
Engineers and George Sterling is spending some 
time at his new home in Maine. 


Chesterfield Participations 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. (Chesterfields) is 
buying participations in first run movies on WorR- 
Tv New York after the baseball games. If the ex- 
periment proves successful they may expand the 
program, possibly continuing to use the movie 
participations after the end of the baseball season. 
Cunningham & Walsh is the agency. 


Cliquot Test 

Cliquot Club has started tv spots in six New 
England markets for their beverages, with plans 
to expand along the eastern seaboard if the test 
proves successful. Radio is also being used. The 
agency is Chambers & Wiswell, Boston. 
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See a Chromacoder color 
transmission for convincing 
proof that G. E. has perfected 
a system which will attract 
commercial revenue. 





One Chromacoder serves any 
number of cameras. Save 
$40,000 on your first two 
new color cameras... $80,000 
on three channels. 


Savings based on average sell- 
ing price of **3-tube’’ cameras. 





- CHROMACODER 


THE 


LOCAL PROGRAMS 


| Buy G-E Cameras For Black and White 


. Use Today...Convert To Color Easily, Inex- 
pensively Tomorrow. Note the striking simi- 
larity between General Electric monochrome 
and color cameras. Size, design simplicity, 


light weight, and maneuverability are the 
standout operating features in both. 


pe perstily / 


Light weight, rugged design 
permits equally flexible use 
of General Electric color tele- 
vision equipment on remotes 
or in the studio. 





Sinplits id / 


(pera. OP | 


One operator, stationed at 
the Chromacoder control 
panel, controls precise color 
registration adjustments for 
all cameras, 





fro vO awosy 


At NARTB in Chicago, th 
equipment was put throug 
its paces under simulated 4 
dio conditions and receiv4 
enthusiastically. 








Examine G-E Color...THEN DECIDE! 

















E Monochrome Camera 
E Color Camera 


units are illustrated here 
pn to their actual size. 
are identical ex- 
or disc on front 

amera. 





Su missed G-E’s color demonstration at the 
& make convention, get in touch now with our local dis- 
on General Electric trict representative. He has an interesting color 
Pvision receiver screens proved program to present. Ask about the Pyramid 
romacoder’s exceptional performance beyond Plan. You'll welcome this realistic, economical 
question. And, the facts on economy...system § approach to color telecasting. 
adaptability...and ease of operation are too General Electric Company, Section X7694, 
obvious for anyone to overlook. Electronics Park, Syracuse, New Y ork 


In Canada, write: C. G. E. Electronics, 830 Lansdowne Avenue, Toronto 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 








~ ATTENTION | 
\ 


\ 
} 
} 


(AND TV TIME BUYERS!) 


eae ; 
OKLAHOMA} 
CITY 





WORLD'S TALLEST 
MAN-MADE STRUCTURE - 


KWIV's 1572 FOOT TOWER 


goes into operation 
NEXT MONTH! 


With Television's Tallest Tower 


KWTV 


OKLAHOMA'S WO0.1 TV STATION 
BECOMES 


No. 1 in POWER-— 316,000 watts 
AND 


No. 1 in COVERAGE (reaching Oklahoma areas 
never before served by television) 
fa I'M STAYING ON EARTH SOI CAN WATCH... 


OKLAHOMA 
CITY 


EDGAR T. BELL, Executive Vice President AFFILIATED MANAGEMENT KOMA - CBS S 
FRED L. VANCE, Sales Manager REPRESENTED BY AVERY-KNODEL, INC. 
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BRICKER PROBE NEARER. Senator 
John Bricker’s proposed probe of the 
networks to determine “the feasibility 
and practicability of pending legisla- 
tion to place radio and tv networks 
under jurisdiction of the FCC” moved 
a step nearer actuality. His Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee 
named former FCC commissioner 
(1949-1952) and former Ohio con- 
gressman Robert F. Jones to head the 
investigation. The democratic minority 
promptly chose former FCC assistant 
general counsel and avowed New 
Dealer Harry Plotkin as a special staff 
member representing its viewpoint. 
(The third member Nicholas Zapple, 
the committee’s communications ex- 
pert, would act as coordinator.) 


SEN. JOHN BRICKER 
May broaden probe 


All indications were that the in- 
quiry, which stemmed from Senator 
Bricker’s bill to bring networks under 
FCC aegis, might range farther afield. 
Possible topics were: the tv allocations 
structure, FCC administration, uhf 
troubles, tv patent-licensing, policies 
on station affiliations and perhaps 
éven the role of news commentators 


‘and analysts in influencing public 


opinion. (Senator Bricker was admit- 
tedly still burning over a number of 
commentators who had taken a dim 
view of his amendment to limit the 


owner Maws front 


President’s treaty-making powers.) 

The probe time-table, at the outset, 
called for preliminary studies in New 
York (network headquarters) and 
Washington (FCC offices). The three- 
man group would “investigate” for the 
remainder of the year, report to the 
full committee in early January, at 
which time, said Senator Bricker, he 
would hold a full-dress hearing. 

The networks, meantime, could look 
forward to a difficult fall and winter. 
They considered both Mr. Jones and 
the senior senator from Ohio as antag- 
onists and feared the investigation 
might degenerate into a siege. 


PUBLIC OPINION MOLDER. When 
Studebaker Local 5 of the United Auto 


PAUL HOFFMAN 
Answers questions 


Workers reversed its stand and voted 
for the new contract—which involved 
a 14 per cent pay cut—wssBT-Tv South 
Bend took a slight bow. The station 
was sure its hour-long question-and- 
answer program the day before had 
influenced the results. 

wsBT-Tv figured that rumor and 
misinformation had prompted the 
union’s original vote. (The members 
had turned down their executive 
board’s recommendation that they ac- 
ccpt the new contract which would 
make it possible for Studebaker, to 


hold its own with the “big three.”) So 
station officials, through tv and radio 
spot announcements, invited questions 
f-om both the general public and 
Studebaker employes, and arranged 
for Studebaker chairman Paul Hoff- 
man, president Harold Vance and in- 
dustrial relations vice president Paul 
M. Clark to answer them on the air. 

In three days some 534 questions 
poured in; a special battery of tele- 
phone operators took them down. And 
when the re-vote was taken, the score 
was 5,371 for, only 626 against. 


MILITARY TV. Chief of staff Gen- 
eral Matthew B. Ridgway called it “a 
new battle weapon as revolutionary as 
gunpowder and the atomic cannon.” 





GEN. MATTHEW B. RIDGEWAY 
Is impressed 


Chief signal officer Major General 
George I. Back said it was “the begin- 
ning of a revolution in battlefield com- 
munications.” It was the Army’s use 
of television in the war games at Fort 
Meade, Md., that provoked the en- 
comiums. 

For, miles from the scene, a regi- 
mental commander had watched a 
mock battle as it was going on, told 
the tv cameramen where to “pan” next, 
relayed orders to field officers, received 
reports from them, directed his troops 
—elements of the Third Armored Cav- 
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alry Regiment—in an amphibious 
landing and an assault on “enemy” 
fortifications and even supervised the 
interrogation of prisoners—all by re- 
mote tv control. From a bank of eight 
monitors, he could select any picture 
to be thrown on a larger screen for de- 
teiled observation. 

The first hour—in black-and-white 
—was broadcast on a closed circuit 
under the jurisdiction of the Army 
Signal Corps in collaboration with 
RCA Service and NBC. Then NBC-TV 
picked it up and sent it cross-country 
in color. 

In a way, Operation Threshold was 
the culmination of a 20-year old idea 
of Brigadier General David Sarnoff. 
He had then suggested using tv in mili- 
tary tactics (as the Navy actually did 
when it flew robot tv planes over Jap- 
held islands during the latter stages of 
the war). Now that “the interim tac- 
tical tv system” had been tested, the 
RCA chief predicted “the extensive use 
of military tv not only as a tactical 
system for use in combat, but also for 
communication between the center of 
command . . . and theatres of operation 
across the seas.” 


BRITONS MAY CHOOSE. Before 
another year was over, television sets 
in Great Britain would have tuning 
knobs. (Till now, they weren’t neces- 
sary.) With the new, finally-approved 
commercial network preparing to take 
to the air, the British would, for the 
first time, have a choice of stations. 

The prospect was exciting everyone 
—broadcasters, viewers, advertisers, 
agencies, not to mention Parliamen- 
tary die-hards who proposed delays, 
amendments and even outright shelv- 
ing of the project up to the very last. 

As finally endorsed by Parliament, 
sponsored tv in Britain would operate 
in a commercial limbo, midway be- 
tween the British Broadcasting Corp.’s 
subsidized telecasts (which would con- 
tinue) and sponsorship as practiced 
in the United States. The Independent 
Television Authority, a public corpora- 
tion set up to run the new network, 
would own its own transmitters and 
sell air time to broadcasters, to be 
known as program contractors; these, 
in turn, would sell time to support 
themselves. However, the length and 
spacing of commercials were under 
ITA control, and scripts could be cen- 
sored in advance, 
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Britons have a choice 


The first station, which might be in 
densely-populated Lancashire rather 
than London, should be on the air in- 
side of 12 months. In the beginning, 
ITA chairman Sir Kenneth Clark esti- 
mated that program contractors would 
need some $8 million in capital. 

For the advertising fraternity, com- 
mercial tv was opening vast new doors. 
There were already 3.5 million tv 
homes in Britain and advertisers were 
understandably eager to use the new 
medium to reach them. Agencies were 
busy setting up tv departments; their 
stafis were boning up on tv techniques. 
Several companies had hung out com- 
mercial-producing shingles. And to the 
worry birds who feared that the worst 
of American commercial _ stridency 
would become the British norm, ITA 
chairman Sir Kenneth addressed some 
warming words: He had seen Ameri- 
can tv in the United States; “I think 
we should do better than their worst, 
and I hope we can do as well as their 
best,” he said. 


CANADIAN BILLINGS. Whether it 
was due to Canada’s good earth, fat 
pocketbooks, or sprouting television 
(TELEVISION AGE, August, 
1954), the advertising industry north 


industry 


of the border made more money last 
year than it did in 1952. 

The Dominion’s Bureau of Statistics, 
in its just-released report on billings 
and how they break down, showed that 
Canada’s 88 agencies ran their com- 
missionable billings and other fees 
(from market surveys, research and 
miscellaneous services) up 18 per cent 
—to $144,399,308—from the previ- 
ous year. The number of agencies bill- 


ing $5 million or more rose from five 
to seven, and those seven biggest placed 
48 per cent of the total. (Last year, the 
“big five” placed 39 per cent.) 

As in the past, print advertising ac- 
counted for the bulk of the billings, but 
the broadcast media were inching up. 
Publication space represented 59.1 per 
cent; tv and radio, 18.7. However ra- 
dio and television brought a lot more 
money to the smaller agencies in 1953 
—24 per cent of the billings of the 
under-$100,000 1952, 
broadcast had brought in only 15.4 


agencies. In 
per cent. 


PHILCO CHALLENGES. Philco threw 
down several gauntlets at its August 
distributors convention in New York. 
It took the wraps off: 
® Project “Apple,” a one-gun, all- 
glass, 2l-inch rectangular color tube 
without a shadow mask which gave a 
250-square-inch picture. Philco want- 
ed the system known as “a Philco sys- 
tem,” had already licensed three ma- 
would offer 


jor makers though it 


neither tubes nor receivers for sale 
this year. 
size of a 


for $45 


which, it said, any amateur could put 


* A uhf tuner about the 
small movie camera to sell 
into its new-circuit tv receiver. Vice 
president Fred Ogilby predicted that 
it would help uhfers get started in new 
markets and urged that the FCC and 
RETMA recommend it to all set man- 
ufacturers. Then he added: “Phileo’s 
patent department will be glad to ad- 
vise any manufacturer on the use of 
this method.” 


FRED OGILBY 
Boosts turéi 








S> 


progress 
report 


and how! 





The Halls of Ivy 


starring Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Colman 

This is the prize-winner International Harvester 
selected for its television debut (via Leo Burnett) 
in what the trade papers called “‘one of the larg- 
est national deals ever made.”’ Sponsored on 
alternate weeks by National Biscuit Company 
(McCann-Erickson). Produced by TPA in as- 
sociation with Ivy Productions and Don Quinn. 


Lassie 


starring Lassie and Tommy Rettig 

This is the show BBD&O grabbed for Campbell 
Soup—even before it was offered for regional 
sale. It’s scheduled for showing and selling this 
Fall over a CBS hook-up. A Robert Maxwell 
Production. 


QUALITY 
PRODUCTIONS 


from 


the 
elev aa ceere) 


of 
TPA The Adventures of Ellery Queen 


starring Hugh Marlowe 


Sales A brand new series about the adventures of that 
fabulous detective who has achieved an un- 
° broken record of success in every major mass 
Builders medium. With an extra-audience-building tie-in 
with the American Weekly, there’s no mystery 
about the selling job this show can do. Check 
for availabilities still remaining in important 

markets. 





Ramar of the Jungle 


starring Jon Hall 
The only show of its kind in all television—with 
audience and sales records to match. With Jon 
Hall available for commercials, it’s selling every- 
thing from candy bars to gas and oil. While 
RaMakR is smashing distribution (as well as 
audience and sales) records, good availabilities 
still exist. Act fast on this amazing sales-builder. 
A Leon Fromkiss Production. 


Captain Gallant of the Foreign Legion 


% Family Next Door 
starring Buster Crab 


first syndicated daytime TV serial 


Your* Star Showcase 
The Feature Film Package with your host, Mr. Edward Arnold 




















Coming winners. 1P§$-56 


COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO ROBIN HOOD 
KATE FINNEGATE ~~ THE GRAND HOTEL 
KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE TUGBOAT ANNIE 
LAST OF THE MOHICANS UP IN MABEL’S ROOM © 


The immediate and whole-hearted acceptance of the 
TPA programs underscores the importance of the 
basic tenet of all TPA planning: quality showman- 
ship. 


That’s the TPA platform for our second year, and 
for every year: quality showmanship. 


Top quality productions—the kind viewers promote 
to their friends—will ever be the hallmark of TPA 
properties, in every program category. These are 
shows which serve the advertiser best because they 
serve the viewer best. 


These are the shows advertisers and agencies and 
stations will always find at TPA. 





That’s a promise. 














Television Programs of America, Inc. 


New York: 477 Madison Avenue 
Hollywood: 6233 Hollywood Boulevard | 
| 
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-30% of Okiahoma’s total population 


ee -38% of Oklahoma's total income buying power! 


: not a _ 

essiona!l ... 

She's a typical 

aaa P L U S . i 

Oklahoma .20% of Kansas population who have over . . . 


Junior Livestock 


a .22% of Kansas total income buying power! 


These rich portions of Okla. & Kans. own 139,000 TV sets 


KGEO-TV exi.0 


4 
iQ SERVING THIS NEW, RICH MARKET 
a 4 ee eWITH 100,000 WATTS ON CHANNEL 


Owned and operated by Streets Electronics, Inc. 
P. R. Banta, Pres. @ George Streets, Mgr. 


Represented Nationally by JOHN E. PEARSON CO. 


j 
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Now WBC means San Francisco, too 


San Francisco’s first television station, KPIX on Channel 5, has joined 
the group of radio and television stations operated by Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Company in key centers of the country. 

KPIX is WBC’s kind of station. It’s the Number One station in 
San Francisco’s one-million-set metropolitan area—as much a part of 
its daily life as the cable cars, hills, bays and bridges. As a WBC 
station, KPIX will continue the policies and programming that have 
placed it first with these people it serves and sells. 

For more information about KPIX, now that it’s part of the finest 
station group in the country, ask the National Representatives, the 
station sales staff, or call Eldon Campbell, WBC National Sales Manager. 
His number is PLaza 1-2700, New York. 


KPIX channel 5 


KPIX, San Francisco 
WBZ-WBZA-WBZ-TV, Boston 
KYW-WPTZ, Philadelphia 
KDKA, Pittsburgh 

WOWO, Fort Wayne 

KEX, Portland 


National Representatives: Free & Peters, Inc. 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. KPIX, San Francisco, represented by the Katz Agency, Inc. 








_S WOW ON THE AIR! 





THE MOST POWERFUL TV | 
STATION IN NORTH AME 


ICA | 





CHANNEL CKLW-TV 


DUMONT \ and CBC 


325, 000 WATTS 


National Representative: Adam Young Television Corporation 
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“GUARDIAN BUILDING 

















Floating revolution 
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the industry’s coastline 


builds new sales waves— and reshapes 


Proctor & Gamble’s television policy 


s apt at making an entertainment epoch as 
A at creating the first bar of floating soap, 
Procter & Gamble surprised no one but the most 
experienced agency men when the company rev- 
olutionized daytime television. Back in 1930, 
after seven years of experimentation, Procter & 
Gamble had turned the same trick in radio when 
it found that fifteen-minute dramatizations of 
prolonged calamity spiced with sales messages 
caused the sales graph to soar like a rocket. 

And that is exactly what is happening again 
today, thanks in no small part to television. 
Sales of the company set an all-time record of 
$911,050,045 in the fiscal year that closed June 
30. The record sales resulted in net earnings of 
$5.42 a share as compared to $4.35 a share in 
the like period that closed June 30, 1953. 

Procter & Gamble’s The First 100 Years, a 


light comedy of young married love, was the 


first visual daytime serial. The year was 1950. 
While the results from this program were not 
spectacular, the company learned much about a 
new technique. 

Each daily fifteen-minute episode was design- 
ed to lure the housewife from the dishes and 
diapers even if she was using the correct P&G 
product. This curious notion was found highly 
amusing at most of the big ad agencies. Who, ex- 
cept a few human sloths, would take the time to 
watch daytime tv? Advertisers should aim at 
nighttime audiences, they advised. 

Less than a year later Procter & Gamble’s 
Search for Tomorrow, a daytime serial written 
especially for television, came along to make the 
agency men eat their test patterns. 

This was followed by The Guiding Light, a 
program adapted from its radio brother. They 
are the two highest-rating daytime serials on 
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television today, while Guiding Light 
is, incidentally, still one of the top 
radio serials. A mid-1954 Nielsen re- 
port shows that the Search 
for Tomorrow audience num- 
bers 3,755,000. Guiding 
Light on camera goes into 
about 3,546,000 homes while 
the radio figure for the same 
serial is between two and 
three million. 

Procter & Gamble had 
been way ahead of the 
agency men on the nighttime 
Neil H. McEiroy 1949 P&G 
pioneered in the production of the first 


screens too. In 


commercially filmed television show, 
Fireside Theater, a weekly half-hour 
presentation which has now enjoyed five 
solid high-rating years. 

P&G’s television schedule has sky- 
rocketed from that half-hour weekly to 
sixteen and a half hours per week. 
Seeking Heart, Golden Windows and 
Concerning Miss Marlowe made their 
debuts in July of this year. The pro- 
grams, marked “alternate days,” make 
five appearances for Procter & Gamble 
in ten days and are offered to other 
sronsors on the remaining days. 


All Live but Two 


All of Procter & Gamble’s programs 
are live except the Loretta Young Show 
and Fireside Theater. Two, Welcome 
Travelers and On Your Account, are 
audience participation. All the rest 
are daytime serials, better known as 
“3.0.’s,” a term which evokes well- 
bred distaste at P&G. 

The filmed television shows are the 
product of the genii of Procter & 
Gamble Productions, a corporation 
within the corporate body 
of the soap industry giant. 
There are no cameras and 
no studios at Procter & 
Gamble Productions, but 
the company is charged 
with the responsibility of 
selecting the scripts and 
guiding the direction of 
films to make them attrac- 
tive fodder for their video 
audiences. After commer- 
cial use under the sponsorship of one 
of the many P&G brands, these films 
are turned over to an outside agency 
for re-sale to other sponsors. Frederic 
W. Ziv frequently acts in this czpacity 
for the company. Procter & Gamble 
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W. R. Chase 


Productions also serves as the guiding 
light of the many 
radio shows. 


company-owned 


The executives of Procter & Gamble 
Productions admit responsibility for 
the commercial marriage of film and 
television, the first for both. The com- 
pany lent assistance and encourage- 
ment in the early faltering days of 
courtship by experimenting in new film 
techniques and adapting old methods 
to fit the needs of the combined me- 
dia. Procter & Gamble 


personnel are proud of their pioneer- 


Productions 


ing and their success, but reluctant to 
discuss the trade secrets 
discovered in the early 
days of filmed television. 
Another subject that is 
usually avoided is the 
many changes that must be 
made in transferring a day- 
time serial from radio to 
television. 

A daytime serial on tele- 
vision is about four times 
as expensive as the radio 
version. of a 
strip show cost $8 to $10 thousand 
a week for production alone. Sales, 


Video presentations 


however, justify meeting these stagger- 
ing costs. According to Publishers In- 
formation Bureau figures, Procter & 
Gamble spent nearly $15 million for 
ty time in 1953, a budget exceeded only 
by General Motors. From the same 
source, we learn that in April of 1954, 
P&G plunged for a greater sum than 
any other tv network buyer, $1,988,830. 

Audience reaction to a television 
version of a radio serial is also differ- 
ent. Young & Rubicam, a Procter & 
Gamble agency, has this to 
report: The tv audience is 
larger, sales impact is 
greater, and the viewers 
look harder than they’ve 
ever listened. However, the 
television audience shows 
less patience. They won't 
wait a week for Chichi to 
read a letter from Papa 
David as they do in radio. 
The action must be stepped 
up to a faster pace. 

Procter & Gamble, of course, applied 
its usual methods of thoughtful ex- 
perimentation and investigation before 
taking the wholesale plunge into tv. 
Prior to settling down to the current 





R. R. Deupree 
tion, the 
for each P&G product. Brand men vie 


with one another for the soap-buying 





161% hours weekly, P&G had made 
modest beginnings as early as 1947 and 
*48. They started with Ivory Snow spots 
on Du Mont’s Fashions on Parade, 
and the Steve Allen Show; wooed the 
video-viewer recipe - happy 
actress and satisfied the curious with 
I'd Like To See. For a while there was 


Musical Comedy Time, a pioneer in 


with a 


tab versions of Broadway’s best musi- 
cals. Beulah and Red Skelton, gradu- 
ates of Procter & Gamble radio shows, 
came to television in 1950 and 1951. 
These preliminary test-runs deter- 
mined the worth of, and furnished the 
Procter & 
Gamble’s current television 


standards for, 


expenditure. Television also 
added a fifth facet to the 
company’s advertising de- 
partment, already a big 
spender in coupons, news- 
paper and magazine space 
and radio time. 

At the core of the ad- 
vertising department is that 
Procter & Gamble 
brand 


inven- 
man. There’s one 


favors of the housewife and to do this, 
they must also compete with one 
another for their share of the company’s 
advertising dollar. 

In an important supervisory post, in 





constant contact with brand 
men, is the general advertis: 
ing manager, W. R. Chase. 
Mr. Chase replaced H. J. 
mid-July -of 
1954. Mr. Morgens is now 


Morgens_ in 


executive vice president in 
charge of all operations in 
the United States except the 
cellulose and oil mill divi- 
sions of the P&G Company. 
W. R. Chase came to P&G Howard J. Morg4 
in 1931 after a tour of merchandising 
duty with Sears, Roebuck. He began 
in the advertising department at Proc- 
ter & Gamble at that time, advanced to 
promotion and then to the brand pro- 
motion division. His 1951 appointment 
as advertising manager led to his 
present position. Mr. Chase has an A.B. { 
from Harvard and an M.B.A. from the 
same college’s graduate school. 
Executives under his direct control 
are the advertising manager and the 
manager of the Advertising Production 
Division. Next in line are the Brand 























Promotion Division, Merchandising 
Division, Copy, Art, Tv, Radio and 
Media Divisions. From these emanate 
associate brand managers, the brand 
men themselves; those concerned with 
group products, field advertising, mer- 
chandising and office management, as 
well as people handling media, radio, 
television and night radio production. 


Many Agencies 


Aiding and abetting Procter & Gam- 
ble’s advertising department’s cam- 
paigns to guide the nation’s housewives 
toward the right cleansers, shortenings, 
dental creams, shampoos, etc. are a 
number of advertising agencies. 
The Procter & Gamble agency stable 
included the following companies as 
of July 1, 1954: 
New York: 
Compton Advertising 
Benton & Bowles 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 
Young & Rubicam 
The Biow Co. 

Chicago: 
Leo Burnett 
H. W. Kastor & Sons 

In a world where client-agency rela- 
tions are dissolved as easily as a Holly- 
wood marriage, Procter & Gamble is a 
model of constancy. One of its associa- 
tions goes back to 1922, another to 
1930 and a third to 1932. The most re- 
cent agency alliance is a sturdy five- 
year-old. In more than seventy years 
of advertising, Procter & Gamble has 
come to the parting of the ways with 
only three agencies. 

The product promoted by the com- 
bined talents of the advertising depart- 
ment and the agencies is, in each case, 
thoroughly researched and tested before 
it gets to the exploitation stage. 

For example, a new Procter & Gam- 
ble product that we'll call Brand X 
started life in a laboratory some ten 
years ago. Upon release from the test- 
tube stage, the new brand faces the 
company’s administrative committee, 
which is headed by R. R. Deupree, 
chairman of the board, and Neil H. 
McElroy, president. Basic tests to pass 
the board are: availability of raw 
material, new machinery and _ plant 
space needed, cost per case, sales ex- 
perience with similar products, timing 
of market research, manufacturing and 
test marketing. 


The okayed Brand X then goes 


through consumer research carried out 
with great anonymity among a test 
group of housewives. Then an adver- 
tising agency and a brand promotion 
team headed by a brand man move 
in. Brand X is then legally christened, 
trade-marked, test-packaged and re- 
leased in a larger group of test markets. 
Every trick learned in 117 years of 
competition is used in promoting and 
testing the new brand. 

When the test area’s stores are 
stocked with Brand X, the advertising 
barrage begins. Radio and television 
spots, newspapers, 
ments on network radio and television 


cut-in announce- 


programs, 


dealer promotions, mer- 























chandising schemes, couponing and 
sampling may all be enlisted to pro- 
mote the new brand. If Brand X sur- 
vives the test, it goes national, and 
the test-market promotion plan is em- 
bellished, expanded and repeated on a 
national, and eventually, international 
scale. 

For both new and established brands, 
Procter & Gamble leans heavily on 
premium and contest gimmicks. All the 
premiums are pre-tested by research, 
and most of them are tied into radio 
and television daytime serials. Flower 
seeds, kitchen utensils and jewelry are 
the most popular items in this field. 


Continual Promotion 


Educated gadgets and gimmicks of 
this sort coupled with continual pro- 


motion and advertising bombardment 





Welcome Travelers is seen Mon.-Fri., 1:30-2 p.m. on CBS Television 





have helped raise Procter & Gamble 
into the leading position of soapmaker 
tc the 
Bros. occupy the number two and three 
positions, respectively. Procter & Gam- 
ble’s 1953 sales for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30 totalled $850,263,313. 
Carefully researched and tested prod- 


world. Colgate and Lever 


ucts are obviously necessary to hold 
this lead, and Procter & Gamble follows 
today the advice of co-founder James 
Gamble who said: “When you cannot 
make pure goods and full weight, go 
to something else that is honest, even 
if it is breaking stone.” 

Gamble, William 


Procter, candlemaker, were married to 


soapmaker, and 


sisters, and the men entered the soap 
business in 1837 at the suggestion of 
their father-in-law. They began in a 
one-room plant on Main Street in Cin- 
cinnati with a couple of vats of bub- 
bling fat. The candles and crude soap 
produced in_ these 
peddled through the Cincinnati streets 
by wheelbarrow. As the region grew, 


cauldrons were 


so did the soap business, and Procter & 
Gamble were soon shipping soap as far 
away as New Orleans. Mass production 
first entered the picture during the 
Civil War when P&G supplied all the 
soap for the Union Army of the West. 

It was in 1875 that a Procter & 
Gamble workman made the luckiest 
mistake in the company’s history. Neg- 
ligently, he allowed his soap-mixing 
machine to run unwatched during the 


(Continued on next page) 
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lunch hour. This produced a soap mix- 
ture filled with air bubbles, and the 
resulting soap bars floated. Ivory, the 
floating soap—its name taken from the 
Psalms—was first officially marketed 
in 1879. (There are only seven known 
cases of “sinking” bars since that year 
and the 99 and 44/100 per cent pure 
fioater celebrated its 75th anniversary 
at the company’s annual Dividend Day 
at Cincinnati’s Coney Island, Aug. 7.) 


First a Partnership 


A family-run partnership since 1837, 
a corporation since 1893, Procter & 
Gamble named its first non-family 


president in 1930. He was Richard Red- 


wood Deupree, now chairman of the 
board. The fact that he became presi- 
dent the same year that P&G intro- 
duced the soap opera to radio is not 
pure coincidence. He backed this inno- 
vation as wholeheartedly as he had the 
earlier industry revolution, when in 
1923 he converted the guaranteed-em- 
ployment plan from theory to practice. 
That program, which he implemented 
with year-round rather than seasonal 
production, remained in effect through 
a moderate and a major depression and 
through a world war. It remains today 
an important factor in the company’s 
labor relations policy that has seen 
Procter & Gamble through more than 
fifty years of business without a serious 
strike. 

R. R. Deupree joined Procter & 
Gamble in 1905 at the age of twenty. 
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Three Steps To Heaven sells Duz and Shasta on NBC 


Twelve years later he had risen from 
office boy in the treasurer’s office to 
general sales manager. His next step 
was to the board of directors, and by 
1927 he was general manager. Deupree 
became vice-president and general man- 
ager in 1928 and president two years 
later. His appointment as chairman of 
the board came in 1948. 

During World War II some of his 
talents were diverted to government 
use. In 1940 he became a member of 
the War Production Board as Chief of 
the Agricultural and Forests Products 
Division. He served as chairman of the 
Army-Navy Munitions Board in 1946. 
A year before the attack on Pearl 
























Harbor, Deupree was vitally instru- 
mental in setting up (at the request of 
the government) a million-dollar cor- 
poration, The Procter & Gamble De- 
fense Corporation. Under this name, 
two giant government-ow..ed plants, 
designed and managed by P&G per- 
sonnel, turned out millions of shells and 
rockets with the same mass-production 
methods used for packing, boxing and 
weighing soap products. 


McElroy Started as Clerk 
Neil H. McElroy, who succeeded 


Deupree as president, came to the com- 
pany in 1925 after graduation from 
Harvard. He started as a mail clerk in 
the Procter & Gamble advertising de- 
partment and since that was (and is) a 
clearing house for reports from house- 
to-house canvassing crews, ad agencies 


and distributors, McElroy turned his 
first position with the company into a 
liberal education. 

After that, he sold soap for awhile, 
and later became manager of the com- 
pany’s then-small promotion depart- 
ment. McElroy was sent abroad at the 
age of 26 to help supervise a recently- 
acquired English plant and there he 
learned more about manufacturing, 
purchasing and delivery. When he re- 
turned to the United States, he was 
placed in the advertising department 
where he began to make company 
history. 

Just as Deupree is credited with the 
soap-opera movement and the guaran- 





The audience participates in On Your Account on CBS 


teed-employment policy, Neil McElroy 
can take a bow for the introduction 
of the individual brand-management 
system and the invention of the “brand 
man.” He made intra-mural competi- 
tion at Procter & Gamble the profitable 
and stimulating sport it is today. Mc- 
Elroy also bolstered, fed and fattened 
the research teams that keep this pro- 
lific company constantly rolling new 
products into the market-place. 

It is worth noting that both Mr. 
Deupree and Mr. McElroy rose to the 
company presidency through the sales 
and promotion branch of the firm, an 
important clue to the importance in 
which advertising is held. 

Deupree and McElroy and _ their 
Procter & Gamble family predecessors 
share the credit for the company’s out- 
standing record of growth. When 


























William Procter and James Gamble 
joined forces in 1837 to engage in the 
manufacture of soap, their capital was 
$7,190. 

Total Procter & Gamble assets as of 
the June 1954 report were well over 
$476 million. Today, Procter & Gamble 
markets nineteen nationally advertised 
household products and there are over 
one hundred others in sectional, in- 
dustrial and foreign markets. 


New Coupon Plan 

P&G, in mid August, revamped it’s 
entire couponing system. It doubled 
compensation to retailers for redeem- 
ing the coupons, simplified the redemp- 
tion method and speeded up actual 
payment. The grocer now gets two 
cents per coupon instead of one; he 
can simply mail the coupons he has 
reccived to company headquarters in 
Cincinnati, where they are sorted and 
counted for him on modern bank ma- 
chines; he gets his check within three 
days. (But if he prefers, he can stick 
with the old system—hold his coupons 
for the P&G salesman to redeem on his 
regular rounds.) 

To improve the system still further, 
P&G, in cooperation with Remington 
Rend and International Business Ma- 
chines, has developed a punch card 
coupon. 

Procter & Gamble entered the foreign 
field in 1930, the year R. R. Deupree 
hecame president. In that year one 
Canadian plant was acquired. Today 
there are nine plants in seven foreign 
countries employing over 7,000 people; 
the foreign market accounts for more 
than a fifth of the firm’s total sales. 

For the most part, the sales approach 
to the foreign market is based on Proc- 
ter & Gamble’s domestic experience in 
research and marketing. 

There are differences, however. 

In the nations across the seas, there 
are no Three Steps to Heaven; there is 
no Ma Perkins to straighten out the 
skeins of a tangled world; the troubled 
housewife cannot seek a Guiding Light 
through Golden Windows. In short, for- 
eign radio and television have not yet 
had the cataclysmic experience of deal- 
ing with the Procter & Gamble adver- 
tising department. It seems unlikely 
that the present state of affairs will con- 
tinue indefinitely. When the change 
comes, it will be interesting to observe 
the cultural impact on a global scale of 
the world’s greatest soap company. 


P&G’s Network Schedule 





10:45-11:00 am 


THREE STEPS TO 
HEAVEN 


NBC (alternate days) 








12:30-12:45 pm 
SEARCH 

FOR TOMORROW 
CBS 








12:45-1:00 pm 
GUIDING LIGHT 
CBS 





1:15-1:30 pm 
THE SEEKING HEART 
CBS 
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lV akes 











| 
| 
| 
| 
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1:39-2:00 pm 
WELCOME TRAVELERS 
CBS 


Ee 








3:15-3:39 pm 
GOLDEN WINDOWS 
NBC (alternate days) 





3:45-4:00 pm 
CONCERNING 
MISS MARLOWE 
NBC (alternate days) 





4:60-4:15 pm 
BRIGHTER DAY 
CBS 





4:30-5:00 pm 
ON YOUR ACCOUNT 
CBS 





9:00-9:30 pm 
FIRESIDE THEATRE 
NBC (Tuesday night only) 





\ 


10:00-10:30 pm 


THE LORETTA YOUNG 
SHOW 


NBC (Sunday night only) 
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EXCLUSIVE: 


John Doerfer 
looks ahead... 








JOHN C. DOERFER is a youthful looking man, 
of medium height, who likes to wear sports jackets 
and bow ties. He has made a good impression at 
the FCC and on the Hill since his recess appoint- 
ment by President Eisenhower to serve out the 
term of Robert F. Jones. He has just been renomi- 
nated and unanimously confirmed. Born in Mil- 
waukee in 1904 he attended public schools there. 
He graduated from the University of Wisconsin 
(B.A., Commerce), worked as an accountant and 
studied law, graduating cum laude as a doctor of 
jurisprudence. Mr. Doerfer became interested in 
politics, missed nomination for state senator in 
1935; was city attorney of West Allis (Milwaukee 
suburb) from 1940 and through 1948. He served 
on the Wisconsin Public Service Commission from 
1949 to 1955, most of the time as chairman. He is a 
Republican, although he once ran for office in Wis- 
consin as a Democrat. He voted for Roosevelt in 
1932 and 1936 but for Wilkie in 1940. Now he’s 


a solid Ikeman. 
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In the following interview the able man from Mil- 
waukee gives TELEVISION AGE his views on many of 
the perplexing problems now before the FCC. Mr. 
Doerfer freely and frankly discusses his own philoso- 
phy of public service; his opinion on Commission 
efficiency, multiple ownership, uhf problems, sub- 
scription tv and the timetable for color. His position 
of leadership at the FCC emphasizes the importance 
of these opinions. 


Commissioner Doerfer, you were President 
Eisenhower’s first appointee to the FCC. How 
would you summarize your philosophy of pub- 
lic service? 

Regulation, and not strangulation, is the key to my 
philosophy of public service. The forward movement 
of our people to a higher standard of living is akin 
to a huge traffic problem. Government should provide 
avenues of opportunity and barriers against abuse. It 
should not attempt to be the driver of every vehicle 


of expression or endeavor. 


As a member of the FCC do you find that your 
experience in the common carrier field is help- 
ful in dealing with radio and television regula- 
tion? 

Yes. In the first place, the principles of administrative 
law are essentially the same. That experience has 
been helpful to me in ascertaining the difference be- 
tween these two big industries. True, each is affected 
with a public interest, but each requires a different 
approach. Utilities and common carriers are organ- 
ized to perform an essential public service. The broad- 
casting industry is organized to perform a highly de- 
sirable public service. In exchange for protection 
against wasteful competition, the profits of utilities 
are regulated. The radio industry enjoys no protec- 
tion against competition, hence its profits and many 
other aspects of its business are not regulated. How- 
ever, servicewise there is a field for regulation. In a 
sense broadcasters operate with Government property 
(the ether is exclusively the Federal Government’s 
domain). 

In exchange for this protection against actual 
interference and a certain amount of exclusiveness 
because of a scarcity of radio frequencies, the broad- 
caster is subjected to governmental regulation with 
respect to service in order to secure the most efficient 
and fruitful use of the allotted frequencies. Because of 
our strong tradition of freedom of speech as safe- 
guarded by the Constitution, there is sufficient protec- 
tion against Government intermeddling with program- 





























ming (except in those cases where it exceeds the 
bounds of decency). Hence experience in the regula- 
ticn of common carriers is helpful in ascertaining 
similarities as well as dissimilarities. It enables me 
to avoid the danger of confusing certain accepted 
principles of regulation which work in one field but 
not in the other. 


Reports have been printed that you are a per- 
sonal friend of the Junior Senator from your 
home state, Sen. McCarthy, and because of this 
are subject to his influence on FCC matters. 
Would you care to comment? 


My acquaintanceship with Senator McCarthy is not 
regarded by either of us as intimate. My reputation 
for independence of judgment is evidenced by the 
fact that at no time, since assuming office, has Senator 
McCarthy conferred with me directly or indirectly 
regarding any matter before this Commission. 


De you feel that so-called “pressure” from mem- 
bers of the House or Senate should influence the 
order of processing of matters before the FCC, 
or decisions on these matters? 

I am subject to improper influence of no one. Legiti- 
mate concern over general matters within FCC juris- 
diction is the proper business of Congressional com- 
mittees. With the exception of a few informational 
calls from members of Congress, most FCC matters 
are discussed openly on the Hill. 


In your opinion is the FCC, as now organized, 
able tu operate in an efficient manner, or do you 
think it needs basic reorganization? 

The FCC is as efficiently organized as the law allows. 
But a more desirable efficiency could be realized by 
changes in the Federal Communications and Admin- 
istrative Procedures Acts. The present interdiction 
against Commissioners and certain staff members 
conferring with examiners and other staff members is, 
in my opinion, a definite obstacle in achieving con- 
stant improvement in administrative efficiencies. It is 
dificult to make administrative improvements with- 
out talking about a particular case. Some litigants 
before the FCC have more substantive and procedural 
rights than most people before other civil or admin- 
istrative tribunals. The corollary is that some appli- 
cants before the FCC are denied prompt and efficient 
determination of their rights. I refer specifically to 
the rights of protest and intervention for an obviously 
selfish purpose solely to cause delays. We have re- 


cently adopted new hearing procedures. We are hope- 
ful that they will reduce delays and expense. 


Are there ways the FCC efficiency could be im- 
proved, even under the law as now written? 
There is always room for improvement, but not much 
under present laws. | am working on some proposed 
changes. 


Do you think that the television allocation plan 
now in effect should be revised? 

Not at the moment. Both allocation and policy may 
have to be changed eventually. But a drastic revision 
without more experience would cause serious disloca- 
tion of committed capital and set ownership. Our 
problem is to find incentives rather than compulsion 
for desirable changes. Any other approach would 
cause substantial economic waste as well as dissatis- 
faction and resistance by both the public and indus- 
trv. The core of the solution in the broadcast field lies 
with the set manufacturers. If they can be induced 
to manufacture all-channel sets equally efficient and 
of good reception, much of the present uhf and vhf 
problem would eventually disappear. And this— 
without imposing a drastic cure which may be worse 
than the disease. 


What do you think should be the limit on the 
number of television stations one licensee is 
permitted to operate? 


As many as will be efficiently used without inviting 
the danger of unreasonable dominance and power 
over a community’s right to a complete service. Much 
depends upon the location and size of the community 
and the character of the licensee. The present numer- 
ical limitation is not entirely satisfactory to me. I have 
concurred in the present multiple ownership rule in or- 
der to expedite the present backlog of television appli- 
cations and to have at hand in the future some actual 
experience. Dominance or the threat of dominance 
or undue influence is the public danger, not a certain 
digit I do incline towards the case-by-case approach. 


Generally, do you think that television needs 
more, or less, regulation as to program content? 
As to rates? As to length of commercials? 


Present regulation appears sufficient. The Television 
Code of the National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, with knowledge that much of it 
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t. Louis advertisers and agency 

men made a bee-line for their 
Sunday papers a few months ago. They 
looked, read—and buzzed about the 
advertisement placed by a local ad 
agency, Krupnick & Associates. 

In it, a Disney-like insect hovered 
near a paragraph of text which ex- 
plained that a bumblebee, according 
to the laws of aerodynamics, cannot 
fly. But, knowing nothing about such 
laws, the bee flies anyway. 

“Ten years ago,” the ad contirued, 
“They told us, ‘You'll never get that 
kind of advertising agency off the 
ground.’ But like the bumblebee, 
Krupnick & Associates knows nothing 
about the laws of aerodynamics. . . 
We not only did get off the ground, 
but we’ve managed to stay aloft fairly 
well ever since.” 

What the self-congratulatory, yet 
modest house ad failed to mention was 
that the Krupnick agency not only 
stayed aloft, but has streaked upward 
like a frightened jet. In the decade 
since K&A was established in 1944, the 
agency's billing has increased about 
15-fold. It now ranks third among St. 
Louis’ 105 agencies and is among the 
top three per cent of all advertising 
firms in the country. It has no special- 
ists, but operates as a team. It selects 
its own clients. It has followed to the 
letter a pre-established plan of growth. 
It has even closed its doors to new 
business for a year. And much of this 
jet-like thrust has been provided by 
television. 

‘The matter of rejecting business 
provides an insight into the philosophy 
of the House of Krupnick. Last Oct>- 


ber, after landing a chunky $2-million 
brewery account (Griesedieck 
Brothers), president Sam Krupnick is- 
sued an edict: “We will neither solicit 
nor accept further new business for six 
or eight months—or even a year, if 
necessary. For the past two or three 
years we have concentrated on getting 
bigger. Now we're going to concen- 
trate just as hard on getting better.” 
Sam, a big advertising man in more 
ways than one (he’s six feet four and 
weighs 225), explains his policy this 
way: “We're just as anxious as any 
other agency for the right kind of new 
business—but not until we know we 
can handle it and still do justice to our 
He observes that the 
brewery account caused a “heavy in- 
crease” in tv activity and that the 
agency has also stepped up television 
billing for four other clients. “So 
we're not undertaking any new love- 


present clients.” 


making until we can deliver the same 
kind—or better—service as built our 
agency in the first place.” 


Accidental Decision 


The Griesedieck Brewery’s decision 
to try television was, in some ways, as 
accidental as it was radical. Long a 
heavy spender in radio, the brewery 
has annually slotted a major chunk of 


its ad budget to sponsor St. Louis © 


Cardinal broadcasts. But after nine 
years of steady sponsorship, Griese- 
dieck had to cancel: A rival brewery 
(Anheuser-Busch) bought the ball 
club. Krupnick landed ihe account 
(and tripled its tv billing) by suggest- 
ing the use of television as an excel- 
lent solution. 


High-flyer 


Youll never get off the ground, 


they said— then igen streaked up 


"aaa Y 


ort Rakes gie 


ie a sista jet 


Getting the account was only the be- 
ginning, however. The brewery want- 
ed to blanket its nine-state market with 
a consistent campaign, while still meet- 
ing specific, local sales requirements. 
K&A made an exacting survey of tv 
stations and markets, came up with 
another solution: Use, they advised, a 
variety of local shows, but retain over- 
all continuity via film commercials in- 
tegrated within the body of the shows. 
The agency’s 
creative work, storyboards and copy, 


own staff turned out the 


while the films were farmed out to a 
top Hollywood studio. 


The agency decided to characterize 
the new campaign further with a sing- 
ing commercial, sent radio-television 
coordinator Tom Cadden to New York 
to work with one of the country’s top 
commercial tunesmiths. But after four 
days of banging out jingles, Cadden 
was still not satisfied. He returned to 
St. Louis, sat down and wrote one him- 
self. Arranged by noted conductor 
Frank Devol and sung by a big-name 
Cadden’s 
jingle is currently on the minds—and 
tongues—of thousands of radio ana tv 
listeners. In fact, the agency estimates 
that some 10,000 of the commercials 
will be shown this year on television 
alone. And just to keep ahead of the 
times, special animations are being 
prepared in color. 


Hollywood vocal group, 


Another Krupnick account that has 
taken to television in a big way is the 
Reardon Co., manufacturers of water- 
base paint products. Much of Rear- 
don’s advertising is cooperative and, 
in the past, has strongly favored news- 
paper lineage. For Reardon, Krupnick 














again tested tv—in six local, “news- 
paper-only” markets—and results were 
so emphatic that tv coverage was in- 
creased to a total of 40 markets—at 
the request of Reardon dealers. In just 
the first six months of this year, the 
paint manufacturers’ television bill- 
ings have jumped to two and a half 
times what they were in 1953. 

Other Krupnick clients who make 
heavy use of tv include the Magic 
Chef Co., nationally known maker of 
gas and electric appliances; the Mer- 
cantile Trust Co. of St. Louis, one of 
the nation’s largest banks, and Marsh 
Stencil Machine Co., one of K&A’s old- 
est and, billing-wise, smallest accounts. 

The Marsh account, incidentally, 
provides an emphatic “yes” to the 
question of whether a relatively small 
ad budget can accommodate television. 
K&A recommended that Marsh get re- 
tailer support of its newly designed 
carton and counter display via tv spot 
announcements. The filmed spots 
proved so successful on a local level 
that they are now being prepared for 
national distribution. 

In fact, Krupnick & Associates con- 
siders television so important a part 
of its future that its new offices (now 
in the blueprint stage) will give the tv 
department two and a half times the 
space allotted to any other section. The 
agency's new headquarters will be 
across the street from the exclusive 
Park Plaza Hotel in St. Louis’ swanky 
west end. 

And all K&A clients will be nearby, 
located as they are in the St. Louis 
area. This is in keeping with President 
Krupnick’s theory that proximity 
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makes for notably better clitil 
And in order that every clien 
ceive attention from all the ageauy 
top executives, the K&A target is t 
step up billing to “substantial size™ 


while minimizing the actual number 


of clients. 

The primary reason for this goes 
back to Mr. Krupnick’s personal busi- 
ness experience. The 43-year-old 
agency president was born in New 
York’s Lower East Side, but got part 
of a high school education in St. 
Louis. He left school to become a copy 
boy for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
quickly rose through the ranks to be- 
come one of the paper’s top national 
space salesmen. In calling on agencies, 
he couldn’t help but notice how often 
accounts switched from one agency to 
another, how much _ dissatisfaction 
chaffed most advertisers and agencies. 
He decided then and there the prob- 
lems stemmed from two sources, the 
usually great geographical spread that 
separated client from agency plus a 
notable lack of basic marketing facts 
in whatever advertising they were ul- 
timately able to produce. 


Stickler for Research 


As a result, he is still a stickler for 
research and has adopted Rodin’s 
famous sculpture, The Thinker, as his 
agency’s trademark, “Facts,” accord- 
ing to the agency credo, “are vitally 
more important than opinions . . 
study, infinitely more valuable than 
salesmanship.” 

Big Sam Krupnick went into the 


agency business in 1935, operated 
with a partner until 1944 when he re- 


“ti 
elcid 


organized as Krupnick & Associates. 
He early resolved to avoid other agen- 


» cies’ pitfalls by gathering around him 
feemen of youthful energy and mature 


ldgement. Today, his top four execu- 
mall meet the test, are business as 

Mepadvertising men. Significantly, 
ey h Wevall worked together at K&A 
(or inthe tedecessor agency) for 15 
years; wa. Connelly heads the 
group a exeemtive vice president. Ray 
J. Armbraster hid A, Harvey Brown are 
kev men as7 ie e presidents, while Edgar 
M. Kluge, Jat. 30, the eldest of the 
group, is \seetetary‘feasurer. Allto- 
gether, K&A includes. Mr, Krupnick 
and 41 associates. * aoe 

Right now, the agency. is’ in Phase 
Three of its calculated plan forgrowth, 
formulated when Big: Sani feorganized 
the business in 1944; Phase. One. was 
a period of “learning to crawl” when 
the agency handled only: retail. ac- 
counts. Phase Two involved “learning 
to walk” with industrial “accounts. 
Phase Three puts K&A in the big: run- 
ning race with national ‘consumer 
accounts. E 

Krupnick & Associates started with 
only 10 clients, all local retailers, rang- * 
ing from a furrier fo a laundry. Bust )) 
ness was conducted strictly as a local- 
media, fee-basis operation. But from 
those days, Big Sam _ recalls, -“We 
learned fast and ‘hard the cash-register 
arithmetic of advertising: Run an ad 
today and «tomorrow it sells——or 
doesn’t.” . % 

The first turn-down of new business 
—some $1-million worth—came in the 
1942-46 war period, a.time when the 
(Continued on page 89) 
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How to rate 
ratings 


Three services come up 


with three figures 


for same time, same station 


BY W. WARD DORRELL 


he value of information is meas- 
ured by its reliability. The appli- 
cation of this philosophy to television- 
research is of utmost importance and 
of deepest concern to all the broadcast- 
ing industry, for it’s upon such re- 
search that the important decisions to 
spend major sums of advertising 
money are so often based. 
Sellers of spot television time have 
e. legitimate, continuing interest in the 
validity of the research with which 
they are supplied by the television sta- 
tions they represent. Moreover, the po- 
sition of station representatives, as 
agents for many television stations 
which purchase various audience meas- 
urements, gives them access to a con- 
siderable quantity of this type of ma- 
terial and, therefore, an excellent op- 
portunity to analyze it. It is the pur- 
pose of this article, which is presented 
as a service to the television industry, 
to encourage greater discrimination in 
the use of so-called “ratings” on the 
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Sunday evening 


part of both buyer and seller and to 
promote a better understanding of the 
limitations of this material in terms of 
its accuracy. 

Some one long ago said, “Compari- 
sons are odious.” He may not have had 
television ratings in mind, but perhaps 
if he had known about current tv rat- 
ings he might have modified the phrase 
to, “Comparisons are odoriferous.” 


Likenesses and Differences 


Webster defines “comparison” as 
follows: “A setting of things side by 
side so as to discover or exhibit their 
likenesses and differences, especially 
their generic likenesses and differ- 
ences.” It has been our experience in 
making audience measurement com- 
parisons that “differences” between 
services are more to be expected than 
“likenesses.” We deem a constant study 
of comparisons desirable, for we hope 
it will disclose systematic or method- 
ological differences which can be taken 


8 9 10 I] 


Monday evening 


into account when using the ratings. 

It is important to learn if one serv- 
ice or another shows a consistently 
higher or lower level during certain 
times of the broadcast day (i.e. morn- 
ing vs. afternoon, afternoon vs. eve- 
ning) or differences for various types 
of programs) variety vs. situation 
comedy, drama vs. children’s shows. 
It is also important to learn if 
differences from roster-recall or tele- 
phone - coincidental - adjusted diar y 
techniques. 

At the present time the major serv- 
ices that rate television shows are pro- 
duced by three firms, The Telepulse, 
using aided recall; ARB, the unadjust- 
ed diary, and Hooper, diary adjusted 
by telephone-coincidental. A survey re- 
cently conducted indicated that the ad- 
vertising agencies placing 75 or 80 per 
cent of the national spot tv business 
volume subscribe in equal numbers to 
these three services. Eleven agencies 


subscribe to Telepulse; 11, to ARB, 
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Wednesday evening 


and 11, to Hooper. As a result, the 
comparisons illustrated in the accom- 
panying charts use the ratings pro- 
duced by those three services. 

Charts can best show a comparison 
of the various differences. In fact, they 
are about the only means of comparing 
large quantities of data. While such 
comparisons are desirable, few con- 
cerned with management or sales have 
the time to produce them on a continu- 
ous basis as it is a time-consuming 
task. We endeavor to keep a continu- 
ous set of charts for different stations, 
which are then subjected to detailed 
analysis and study. It is only by such 
analysis that we feel we can have judg- 
ments without becoming involved in 
the emotional controversy into which 
the relative merits of various services 
have fallen, and can put the compari- 
sons in the realm of cold, dispassionate 
analysis. 


It is important that every user of 


television—or for that matter any 
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Thursday evening 


broadcast audience measurements— 
keep clearly in mind the possibility of 
variation due to chance. In 1952 the 
Blair companies produced a brochure 
entitled The Value of Information Is 
Measured by its Reliability, dealing 
with the problem of determining the 
amount of this statistical or chance 
variation. In the brochure we made 
comments regarding this aspect of rat- 
ings somewhat as follows: The size of 
the broadcast audience has for some 
years been the concern of many ele- 
ments in the broadcasting business— 
the measurers themselves, the buyers 
and sellers of time and others whose 
fortunes rest on whether or not a given 


program can attract a sizable audience. 


Estimate Based on Sample 


Unlike that of other advertising 
media, the actual broadcast audience 
consists of virtually every family in 
the United States, so that it is not pos- 
sible to arrive at the size of the audi- 
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Friday evening 


9 10 


Source 


ence for a given program by physically 
counting it. The best we have been 
able to achieve is an estimate based 
upon a sample or a small portion 
of the total 
this respect, most people who use 


audience. And, in 
broadcast research at all are usually 
with the fact that, while 
sampling is a completely respectable 


familiar 


device for measuring many different 
kinds of quantities, it also has its 
limitations. 

The random or unrestricted method 
of sampling is the one most commonly 
used in the research with which we are 
most familiar. It is used in the tele- 
phone-coincidental method of produc- 
ing ratings, in which the homes to be 
called are selected at random from the 
local telephone book. It is also used in 
the “roster recall” technique, in which 
homes to be interviewed are selected 
from groups of blocks, and also in 
some diary-based surveys. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Colorfast, local color 


Far from fading at the test, seven pioneering stations alre 


i the nine short months since com- 
patible color has been approved, 
network multichrome has spread to 
some 84 stations, quickly blazing a 
trail that took b&w several years to 
cover. Color television is already na- 
tional, coast-to-coast, east-to-west and 
slated shortly to go west-to-east on a 
regular basis.* It has also quickly be- 
come local and even now is striding 
right down the main streets of seven 
markets. 

Stations that can originate a local, 
live show in color include WKY-TV 
Oklahoma City, first to do so, April 8; 
WBAP-TV Fort Worth, May 15; wTMJ- 
tv Milwaukee, July 18. In addition, 
WNBT and wcss-Ttv New York, as flag- 
ship stations, have played important 
roles in their respective networks’ ef- 
forts since well before the authorized 
advent of color. Further, WMAR-TV Bal- 
timore has been showing color slides 
since December (its news programs 
seven mornings a week are in color), 
and WBEN-TV Buffalo was scheduling 
local, live originations by the first of 
this month. 

And these progressive stations have 
been as quick to learn the color alpha- 
bet as they were to go on the air. Some 
of their lessons: 

e Color takes more space. In fact, it 
is estimated that each camera chain re- 
quires three and a half equipment racks 
and two console housings at the control 
position. Most programming at WKY-TV, 
for example, is centered on two 40’ x 
60’ stages built back to back with 
adjoining control rooms. Black-and- 
white controls for both were moved into 
and operated from a single control 
room, while the other was cleared for 
color. Simultaneously, 16 additional 


* The single network origination from the 
west coast to date was the Rose Bowl parade, 
transmitted by means of a special mobile unit. 
NBC-TV is preparing to originate some “Spec- 
taculars” from the coast, however, as soon 
as its new $3.5 million Burbank studios are 
equipped, probably in January. 
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equipment racks were put into a nearby 
maintenance room to hold power sup- 
plies for both systems. Nevertheless, 
the greatest engineering problem was 
not to install color, but to maintain 
normal operations from both studios 
while the changes were made. 

e Installation need not be a difficult 
problem. The WKY-TV engineering staff, 
headed by Jack Lovell, installed color 
in less than three weeks—without as- 
sistance from manufacturers’ tech- 
nicians. 

e Nor do station staffs have diffi- 
culty learning to work with color. “It 
boils down to three cameras in one 
unit,” says one engineer. Reports 
another, “The control panel has the 
same controls—there are just more of 
them.” Additional rack-mounted ampli- 
fiers, such as aperture compensators, 
gamma correctors and colorplexers 
(none of which is used in mono- 
chrome) must be adjusted. But they 
require only a “minimum of famili- 
arization.” 

e The greatest pressure on the color 
video engineer is for precision. That 
means taking care, spending time (a 
three-hour warm-up is necessary for 
every color program) and constantly 
double - checking. Three _perfectly- 
matched pictures (one each from the 
red, blue and green color channels) 
rust be superimposed so they are in 
exact register. Further, any unbalance 
in gains, linearity or phase shift will 
cause color imbalance. The fact that 
these must be coordinated so thorough- 
ly accounts for the rule that a b&w 
picture of a color program is superior 
to a b&w picture of a monochrome 
show. 

e When a second color camera is 
introduced, not only must it have three 
perfectly-matched pictures in its own 
right, but it must also be “color-bal- 
anced” with the first camera. Other- 


wise, the saturation (hue) of a color 


will vary as the switch is made from 
one camera to another. 

e Focus control is more exacting 
than in monochrome. Further, the depth 
of field varies, according to how the 
video engineer adjusts the iris (which 
affects lens aperture) by remote control 
from his booth. (Cameramen at WKY-TV 
have found the average lens opening. 
with lighting at 400 foot-candles, is 
about £/5.6.) Keeping in focus, plus 
the extra size and weight (800 pounds) 
of color cameras keeps cameramen 
busy. 

e Color 
Whereas one video engineer can handle 
the panel for two or even three b&w 


requires close monitoring. 


cameras, one man is needed at ihe 
console for every color camera in use. 
At WKyY-Tv, video engineers and the 
director, sitting next to each other, can 
use the same color monitor, however. 
The director has individual b&w moni- 
tors for each color camera on the floor, 
and the videomen have camera-control 
monitors, a line monitor and CRO for 
measuring output gains and set-up. 
The station easily met what seemed 
at first like a shortage of engineers by 
teaching radio announcers “combina- 
tion” work (handling their own switch- 
ing chores) , thus freeing am engineers 
for tv duty. 
e Color lighting has not proved diffi- 
cult. The same fixtures used for b&w 
can be used for color, too, by rear- 
ranging them for a “smoother spread” 
of light. Also, intensity must be “some- 
what greater” (about three times as 
great, says WTMJ-TV). Color tempera- 
ture is “not too important” so long as 
it remains consistent over the entire 
setting, and it is not necessary to use 
only flat lighting—so long as the light 
used is constant. (Constant light—less 
than 10 per cent variation—is needed 
for true color; a greater variation re- 
sults in offshading.) Shadows tend to 


(Continued on page 54) 

















Ireqhave delivered home-grown multichrome "Wii™ 








One color camera on studio floor 


Video engineers say color-balance controls (right) are “easy.” 
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New Stations find 
local merchants 
their best customers 
—and prove tv 


can sell anything 


Backyard 
bonanza 


ometown merchants — from the 
local dairy to the pet shop in the 
middle of the block—are the average 
new television station’s best customers. 

The salesman’s creed, “All selling is 
local,” is literally true for stations 
going on the air in the past year. 

A coast-to-coast survey just com- 
pleted by TELEVISION AGE in the little- 
explored field of local revenue came 
up with some interesting and perhaps 
unsuspected facts. 

Stations on the air one year or less 
get an average of 58 per cent of their 
total billings from local merchants. 

In direct contrast, established out- 
lets (on the air from one to seven 
years) get only 32 per cent of their 
revenue from local advertisers. 

Biggest buyers locally are automo- 
bile dealers, electrical appliance dis- 
tributors and banks, in that order, but 
oil drillers buy spots in Texas, waste 


paper salvage firms advertise in Penn- 
sylvania and exterminating companies 
pop up as good customers all over the 
country. 

The importance of the hometown 
merchant’s advertising to television 
stations has risen in direct proportion 
to the number of outlets on the air. 

At the end of the freeze, when only 
108 television stations were operating, 
local represented only one-third of to- 
tal billings. National spot accounted 
for slightly more than another third 





and network for slightly less. 

The FCC report, made in 1953 and 
covering the calendar year 1952, show- 
ed 34 per cent of total billings of the 
average television station came from 
local sources. These figures were based 
on reports from the 108 pre-freeze sta- 
tions and from 14 additional stations 
that were on the air only a part of 
1952. While the official FCC figures 
for the 1953 calendar year have not 
yet been released, all indications point 
toward a percentage of local greater 
than that for °52. 

An even greater gain is taking place 
in 1954. With more and more stations 
taking the air—many with limited 
coverage in smaller markets—the over- 
all importance of dynamic local sell- 
ing becomes apparent. 

Fifty per cent of all station revenue 
now comes from businesses ‘inside the 
market area, according to the TELEVI- 


SION AGE survey. Over one-third of the 
stations now operating gave complete 
reports to the magazine. All areas of 
the country, every size market and all 
types of stations were equally repre- 
sented in the scientifically selected 
sample. 

Of this local business, stations report 
the major portion, or 56 per cent, is 
from spot announcements, while 44 
per cent is from the sale of programs 
or parts of programs. 

This proportionate share of revenue 
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from programs as compared to spots 
holds true generally on a national 
basis whether the station is well estab- 
lished or only on the air a short time. 

Stations on the air a year or less 
report 45 per cent of their local reve- 
nue comes from programs and 55 per 
cent from spot, while older stations 
have slightly more spot, 57 per cent, 
and 43 per cent programs. 

Regional differences in the import- 
ance of local revenue are apparent. In 
the western states home-market reve- 
nue contributes 39 per cent of total 
billings while in the southeast stations 
report 62 per cent of their money 
comes from that source. Other per- 
centages include: midwest, 44; north- 
east, 55; south, 49 (See Table I). 

Uhf stations rely to an even great- 
er degree on local business than do 
average new stations. The national 
average for uhf’s is 64 per cent as com- 
pared to the overall average for new 
stations of 58 per cent. Here, too, the 
regional difference is pronounced. The 
south reports 67 per cent; southwest, 
78 per cent; northwest, 73 per cent; 
midwest, 62 per cent, and far west, 64 
per cent (See Table II). 

Smaller markets and smaller stations 
rely to a greater degree on local busi- 
ness than the average for the country. 
Stations with Class A hourly rates of 
$300 or less show 60 per cent of their 
total billings coming from their own 
market. Stations with Class A hourly 
rates between $300 and $750 receive 
only 31 per cent of their funds from 
local, and those with rates over $750 
report 34 per cent (See Table III). 


Many Success Stories 


The range of business classifications 
finding television time a worthwhile in- 
vestment is almost as great as the num- 
ber of small businesses in the country. 
Anything, apparently, can be sold on 
television. Plumbers and beauty spe- 
cialists, marble cutters and florists of- 
fer their wares successfully. 

Success stories are myriad. Literally 
scores of stations give examples. 

Typical are: 

* A Grand Rapids dog food manu- 
facturer found sales picked up after he 
bought a 15-minute program on woop- 
Tv. The program combined a western 
cowboy picture and a parade of lost 
dogs in need of homes. 


(Continued on page 84) 


1. HOW ALL STATIONS RATE LOCAL BUSINESS 


area local billings programs announcements 
Far West 39% yA 56% 
Midwest 44 51 49 
Northeast 55 “4 56 
Southwest 62 43 57 
South 49 4 56 
United States 50 “4 56 


2. HOW UHF STATIONS RATE LOCAL BUSINESS 


area local billings programs announcements 
Far West 64% 46% 54% 
Midwest 62 58 42 
Northeast 73 41 59 
Southwest 7 43 57 
South 67 43 51 
United Sietes 64 43 54 


3. HOW CLASSES OF STATIONS RATE LOCAL BUSINESS 
Stations with Class A hourly rate of $300 or less 


area local billings programs announcements 
Far West 45% 4A% 56% 
Midwest 56 58 42 
Northeast 70 42 58 
Southwest 75 44 56 
South 57 45 55 
United States 60 46 53 
Stations with Class A hourly rate between $301 and $750 
Far West 32%, 49% 51% 
Midwest 38 39 61 
Northeast 31 43 57 
Southwest 32 46 54 
South 25 27 73 
United States 3] 46 54 
Stations with Class A hourly rate of over $750 
Far West 47% 42% 58% 
Midwest 32 48 52 
Northeast 31 45 55 
Southwest 35 42 58 
South 28 50 50 
United States 34 42 58 
4. TOP THIRTY LOCAL BUYERS OF TELEVISION 
1. Automobiles 11. Political 20. Drug Stores 
2. Electrical and Ap- 12. Ladies Ready-to- 21. Lumber Yards 

pliance Dealers ‘. Real E , 22. Fuel Dealers 

. s ‘ ea state, ins. . . 
. _ hong 4. Men’s Ready-to- 23. Bakeries 
P 5 ee = : wear 24. Feed, Seed Dealers 
5. — _ 15. Dry Cleaners 25. Hobby Shops 
6 Retail Dairies 16. Restaurants and 26. Gift Shops 
. . Taverns ales Madhe 

7. Furniture and Rugs 17. Soft Drink Bottlers 2/- Tobacco Dealers 
8. Grocers 18. Sporting Goods 28. Decorators 
9. Theatres and and Toys 29. Leather Goods 

Entertainment 19. Garages and 30. Funeral Homes, 
10. Jewelry Stores Filling Stations Cemeteries 


Other categories often mentioned by stations include: Poultry, Building 
Supplies, Railroads, Tires, Beauty Salons, Plumbers, Marble Cutters, 
Contractors, Aviation School, Wood Products, Insurance, Animal Hos- 
pital, Iron Works, Pest Control, Travel Bureau, Laundry, Printer, Cab 
Co., Bus Co., Exterminators, Utilities, Zoo, Building Stone Co., Juvenile 
Talent School, Waste Paper Salvage, Oil Drilling, Moving Van, Ready- 
Mixed Concrete, Brickmaker, Towel Supply, Meat Packer, Pet Shop, 
Merchants Assn., Chirepractors, Airline, Florists. 
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—extends its leadership 
and coverage to 17 sales- 


producing counties. 






CHANNEL 5 


Rochester N.Y.’s MOST POWERFUL 
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Rochester’s most power- 
ful station—now tele- 
casting on 100,000 watts 


When you want your 
product to gain first 
position in this area, use 
WHAM-TV—the first 


| TV station that’s still 










first. 


*population... 
1,029,200 

homes... 
315,050 
























Super-sales 


Registers jingle 
faster since American Stores 


went into television 


etailers could well take a television 
lesson from the American Stores 
Co. The big food store and Acme super- 
market chain (1,200 outlets in 
states and the District of Columbia) 
has been using local daytime tv for 
five years and, during that period, has 
seen annual sales climb from about 
$400 million to close to $600 million. 
Last fiscal year’s figure of $593.7 mil- 
lion was an 11.62 per cent hike over 
the fiscal 53 take. 
“Naturally,” says Paul Cupp, Amer- 
ican’s vice president, “we can’t pin 


six 


down the exact amount of the increased 
sales that is due to television, but we 
feel that it has contributed its share.” 
To underline that statement, American 
points to two facts: 1) It has not only 
maintained its tv activities but stepped 
them up over the five-year period, and 
2) The food manufacturers and pro- 
cessors whose goods line its shelves 
participate regularly in its programs 
and keep coming back for more. 
American’s biggest tv investment is 
in the Greater Philadelphia area, its 
headquarters and home of more than 
200 of its markets. (The chain feels 
that food purveyors can only operate 
a cooperative tv program successfully 
in a metropolitan area. It uses tv on a 
lesser, but still sizeable, scale in the 
Kearney-Newark, Baltimore and Johns- 
town, Pa. districts.) 
either 


Cooperative sponsors . may 
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buy a one-minute commercial at the 
opening or close of a given program 
or full-fledged participations across 
the board. For its own brands, Ameri- 
can usually pays the full tab (it owns 
most of its processors) ; in one or two 
cases, though, where the processor is 
independent, he foots the bill. Ameri- 
can’s arrangements with national and 
regional brands, though, are closely- 
kept secrets. 


Tuo for the Money 


Currently American has two shows 
in the Quaker City market—Dividends 
for Homemakers (wecau-tv, 1-1:30 
p-m, daily) and Lunch with Uncle Pete 
(wptz, 12:15-12:45 p.m. daily). The 
first is a woman’s show emceed by 
Marian Kemp and Gladys Webster, 
local authorities on home economics. 
One of the highlights of the program is 
Miss Kemp’s budget menu suggestions 
the week. 
3,000 letters a week on that feature. ) 


for (American averages 
Miss Webster makes shopping sugges- 
tions and both the ladies plug Ameri- 
can’s own line of products as well as 
its nationally and regionally adver- 
tised brands. The cost per thousand 
stands today at 89 cents. 

Uncle Pete, known to Philadeiphians 
as Pete Boyle, is sponsored by Acme 
Supermarkets. He “eats his lunch” with 
the 600,000-odd Philadelphia children 


who come home from school for lunch. 





tA 





He and his puppet, Snooper the Squir- 
rel, present noontime chatter and en- 
tertainment, including movies and 
organ music. When Uncle Pete men- 
tions what he plans to eat for lunch 
the next day, it’s a fairly safe bet that 
thousands of Philadelphia mothers are 
pressured into supplying their offspring 
with identical edibles. 

Today Lunch with Uncle Pete costs 
21 cents per thousand, just about half 
what it cost in April 1953 when it first 
went on the air. 

In the New Jersey area, American 
has so far limited itself to two pro- 
grams, the daily Look Photo Quiz 
(watv Newark, 7:15-7:30 p.m.) which 
it sponsors on Monday, Wednesday 
Friday, and the daily Junior 
Frolics (watv Newark, 5-5:30 p.m.) 
which it backs on Monday only. Photo 


and 


Quiz is entirely cooperative, Junior 
Frolics partly so. (Cooperative spon- 
sors of food products pitched to chil- 
dren are hard to round up, says Paul 
E. Perry, American’s executive direc- 
tor of radio and tv.) Incidentally, 
Frolics is the highest-rated kiddy show 
in the Newark area. 

In Baltimore, American’s entry is a 
cooperative movie quiz six times a 
week on WBAL-TV—10:30-11 a.m. daily 
plus 2-2:30 p.m. Friday. 

The program for Johnstown (the 
center of a widely-scattered American 


(Continued on page 73) 
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I'M JOE FLOYD... 


| belong to a family of 
BIG SPENDERS 





They’re the folks who make up 
the rich four-state money belt,* 
of which Sioux Falls is the hub. 
They’re good spenders—and 
always have been—simply 
because they have the where- 
withal to spend (way above the 
national average). They like 
better things . . . and they look 
and listen to KELO (TV and 
Radio) to tell them what those 
better things are. Want to meet 
these brand-buying folks over 

a store counter? KELO will 
introduce you to them— 
convincingly! 


* Husky sections of 
South Dakota, Minnesota, 
lowa, Nebraska 


KELO, 


aud Kadia 


Channel ti = Sioux Falls, s. D. 
JOE FLOYD, President 


NBC (TV) PRIMARY 
ABC « CBS e DUMONT 


NBC (Radio) Affiliate 














Color (Continued from page 48) 


pick up stray color from nearby objects 
(as in color film) , and backlighting may 
“burn out” the shoulders of an actor 
or cast shadows on his face. Both 
shadows and backlighting can be used, 
however, for special effects. 

e Color programming requires, of 
course, color planning, which is largely 
a matter of good taste. Nevertheless, 


care must be taken to assure separation 





between foreground and background 
1eproduction. Cool colors like blue and 
green seem best for backgrounds, while 
reds seem most unsatisfactory. (They 
tend to kill flesh tones, the focal point 
for almost all color registration in tele- 
vision.) Extra care must be taken io 
| assure that color combinations also 
| have good gray-scale separation for the 
| b&w picture. Otherwise, a red and green 
of the same intensity will appear as 
the same color in b&w. 
to be 
memorable, but that may mean chang- 


e Sets in color tend more 
ing them more often. WKY-Tv’s art di- 
rector solves it by using colored paper 
and chalk drawings over standard flats, 
keving designs to the mood or purpose 
of the program. White appliances used 
on kitchen shows usually require gray- 
ing-down with flat paint, and shiny 


«luminum-ware can be replaced by less- . 


reflective enamel-ware. 

e Costumes should be neither ex- 
tremely light (which is detrimental to 
flesh tones) nor extremely dark ( which 
won't reproduce well without the extra 
light that, in turn, may throw overall 


lighting off). Texture of costume mate- 
rials is important, too, since a loosely- 
woven material or one of velvet finish 
can be used in a much lighter tint than 
a highly reflective fabric like satin. 

e Special makeup is needed. Color 
tends to exaggerate the red pigments 
inherent in natural flesh tones, so all 
exposed areas of skin must be covered. 
Makeup used for b&w television appears 
too red and muddy in color, but Max 
Factor has developed his “panstik” 
street makeup to produce the lighter- 
toned complexion that looks best on 
the color screen. 


Calculated Risk High 


Delivering color to local audiences 
has not been inexpensive for the pio- 
neering stations. WKY-TV estimates its 
“calculated risk” at about $400,000. 
(Its primary equipment includes two 
cameras and chains and a slide scan- 
ner, with a 16 mm projector chain ex- 
pected in late summer and a spare 

WBAP-TV has in- 
amount (for iwo 


camera on order.) 
vested a similar 
camera chains and one 2 x 2 color trans- 
parency camera chain, with a color film 
chain—two 16 mm projectors and one 
three-vidicon camera chain—due “very 
soon”). 

WTMJ-TV budgeted its equipment—a 
camera chain, slide projector and film 
camera—at $200,000 as follows: cam- 
era chain (the camera and control 
and accessory equipment) , $66,580.40; 
slide projector and accessories, $31.- 
278.80, and other equipment, $100,000. 
The Milwaukee station has also spent 





Dr. Robert Shelby, engineer; P. A. “Buddy” Sugg, WKY-TV manager 
with Norman Grant and Barry Wood, NBC. 














about $15,000 for transmitter equip- 
rent, $26,000 for lighting and $10,000 
to rewire and redesign its color control 
room. 

Why have these experimenters in- 
vested so heavily in a medium that is 
still unproven commercially? Their 
reasoning runs something like this: 
Color adds a new dimension to adver- 
tising. (Use of color ads in national 
magazines has risen from 29.8 per cent 
in 1939 to 44.3 per cent in 1952.) 
Advertisers, always anxious for im- 
proved selling methods, will find 
budgetary ways to meet color, just as 
they did to meet b&w television. (Tv 
time sales have risen from $34 million 
in 1949 to a predicted $600 million this 
year.) Advertisers on color’s compati- 
ble system can deliver their commer- 
cials to the 32 million sets in use even 
now, and they should certainly start to 
buy color now if they want to be sure 
of good time slots once the rush is on. 

And, unlike the lesser impact of color 
upon the motion picture industry, mul- 
tichrome is expected to revolutionize 
television because of the competitive 
aspects of advertising. Whereas movie 
income is derived from individual 
ticket-buyers, television revenue comes 
from sponsors who are at least in the 
open market, if not in direct competi- 
tion with each other. The use of color 
by one sponsor practically forces his 
competition into it, a point nicely 
demonstrated by the first sponsors of 
NBC-TV “Spectaculars”: Ford and Olds- 
mobile. 

And, color enthusiasts point out, 
Hollywood has hardly let its rainbow 
drop by the wayside. MGM, which once 
felt that Technicolor added a cool 
million to a picture’s box office, now 
shoots all musicals in color, is planning 
to film all dramas in it as soon as 
laboratories can handle the load. 


Costs Increase 


But how much will multichrome cost 
the tv advertiser? None of the stations 
which handles it locally has yet added 
a color rate, supplying hues as an extra 
service until their own operations— 
and budgets—are less experimental. 
But, according to their experience so 
far, color programs add between 10 
and 20 per cent to production costs. 

The first fully operational, independ- 
ent color tv outlet, five-year-old wky- 
TV, went on less than four months after 


FCC approval of the system. And since 
its multichrome operations were stabil- 
ized in late April, wKy-TV has carried 
more color per week than the networks 
combined. In addition to all NBC-TV 
colorcasts, the station has a daily hour- 
long domestic show, Cook’s Book (1-2 
p-m., Monday-Friday), which has long 
had its SRO sign out. In addition, 
Sooner Shindig, a western variety show 
(9-9:30 p.m., Thursdays) is given 
periodic color treatment, plus frequent 
color commercials in its monochrome 
telecasts. Fall planning calls for a grad- 
ual step up of what already amounts 
to between six and seven hours of local 
color every week. 


Skillful Steering 


Color has not arrived in Oklahoma 
City without careful and skillful steer- 
ing on the part of WKY-TV’s adminis- 
tration, however. Multi-interested man- 
ager P. A. (Buddy) Sugg—he was re- 
cently named head of an advisory com- 
mittee on weather services by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce—first ordered 
color gear in September 1949. The fol- 
lowing June, he put $1,000 on the line 
to make his order firm. By October 
1953—two months before FCC ap- 
proval of the compatible system—he 
ran ads (full-page and, of course, in 
four colors) to announce the advent 
of a “new era.” Some indignant tv 
dealers and distributors, worried about 
b&w sales, answered that color was 
five years away, threatened to boycott 
the WKyY-TV parent, the Oklahoma Pub- 
ishing Co., as well as the station, itself. 
Ironically, one of those critics became 
sponsor of WKY-TV’s first commercial 
colorcast a few months later. 

The station first considered its prac- 
tical color needs when, authorized in 
early 1953 to increase power, it ordered 
a new 25 kw transmitter capable of 
doing the job. In June of the same year, 
it became the first to send an engineer, 
Aaron Britton, now the station’s color 
coordinator, to study with NBC experts 
in New York. On his return, Britton 
started a run of color seminars for per- 
sonnel who have not had the chance to 
study at the RCA plant. Non-technical 
staffers in production, programming 
and related departments have also 
studied in color design, harmony and 
psychology classes conducted by station 
specialists and outside speakers. A 


(Continued on next page) 


“lm Captain Il 


man of the future” 





I’ve rocketed sales ahead 
.-- 150% for BOSCO... 300% 
for SQUIRT (in one month). 


How did I do it... ? 


* I’ve got an enthusiastic 
young audience, that listens 
to what I say... Yes... 
over 14,000 of ’em for sure 
... (cause that’s how many 
of them turned out for my 
last personal appearance; 
August 7th, at Excelsior 
Amusement Park). 


* And... they all know every 


one of my sponsors’ products 
and demand them. 


My ratings are tops... 
as high as 21.2 (Mar. ARB), 
and latest cumulative day- 
time ratings reach over 24.3 
(July ARB), 


So... why not let CAPTAIN 11, 
“today's man of tomorrow, be 
your best buy today.” 


CAPTAIN 11 
Monday thru Friday 
5:30 to 6:00 P.M. 


..+ check on availabilities 
immediately with 





Now . . . 316,000 watts 


Minneapolis St. Paul 
ABC DUMONT 


Represented by BLAIR TV INC. 
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Television 
Sketchbook 


(A Program Aid) 


ical 

Timely and _ practica 
= wom scripts for the 
presentation of songs in 
dramatic, comic and pic- 

torial fashion. - 
The very latest song hits 
as well as the cundord 

favorites are develop 
into photogenic sketches 
which can be used ae, 
tively as complete musica 
shows, as production num- 
bers in variety programs 
or as scene-setting seg- 

ments. 

There are dozens of 
in which you can 
es the BMI Sketchbook 


to advantage. 


A Monthly BMI TV Service 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e HOLLYWOOD 
TORONTO © MONTREAL 


now ordered for 


157 HOURS 


PER MONTH 


Network Commercials 
ie dite 


$ BILLION $ 
SHREVEPORT 
-TEXARKANA 
MARKET 


KCMC-TV 


100,000 WATTS 


FULL POWER 


oa Chauuel 6 


CBS-Interconnected 
ABC and DUMONT 


For the full facts contact 
Venard, Rintoul & McConnell, Inc. 
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Color (Continued) 


week before its first program (shot with 
one camera) WKY-TV was signing on 
half an hour early to help dealers align 
their newly received color sets. Since 
then, the station has helped arrange 
color exhibits, showroom booths and 
listening posts throughout Oklahoma 
City. 

Even today, under Mr. Sugg’s per- 
sonal supervision, a series of color 
forums is being held — for invited 
groups of six to eight businessmen— 
to show closed circuit tests of products 
and packages in color. Reaction, “more 
favorable than anyone dared hope,” in- 
dicates that “very few commercial 
products require ‘doctoring’ to give 
true reproduction.” The executive of a 
leading department store, for example, 
said, “We have talked about color tele- 
vision here and how it will someday 
affect our business, but after seeing 
your Fashion Forum, we feel we have 
under-estimated its potentialities.” 


First Color Program 


The first color program was a five- 
minute dedication by E. K. Gaylord, 
president of the WKY Radiophone Co., 
znd was shown on new receivers then 
being displayed at the Oklahoma Home 
show in the municipal auditorium. A 
few days later, the station used two 
cameras for a variety showing of win- 
ners in a “first on color tv” contest. 
That was followed by another variety 
show, WKY-TV’s first commercial color- 
cast, April 21. Then Sooner Shindig 
went into multichrome, followed by 
the Cook’s Book series which became 
regularly scheduled in multichrome 
April 26. The station now estimates 
there was probably a total of 60 color 
sets in its market at that time. 

Fort Worth’s color baby, delivered 
by wBap-Tvy May 15, was a major, 
three-and-a-half-hour production. It in- 
cluded all the station’s talent and fea- 
tured switch-throwing ceremonies in 
which RCA’s General Sarnoff appeared 
with Amon Carter, board chairman of 
Carter Publications, owner of wBAP- 
Tv. The program was backed jointly by 
13 sponsors, a grocery chain, dairy, 
florist, druggist, seven department 
stores and national advertisers like J. 
A. Folger Co. and the Kellogg Co., all 
of whom pronounced the debut a 
thumping success. Currently, the color 


schedule includes from 8 to 10 hours 
a week: Just about all studio-produced 
shows have been in color at least once, 
with two on a regular basis. They 
are What's Cooking? (2-3 p.m., 
Monday-Friday), a participation show, 
and Barn Dance (9:30-10 p.m., Fri- 
days) for Bewley Mills. 

WBAP-TV also ordered its first equip- 
ment in September 1949, and itemized 
the list in July 1953, instigating build- 
ing alterations at the same time. And, 
as at WKY-TV, equipment took only 
three weeks to install, once delivered. 
The station uses color slides frequently, 
but has yet to show color film. And 
color commercials are aired only dur- 
ing a color show. 

“There are no tricks in telecasting 
color,” the station’s management ad- 
vises. The staff seems to enjoy working 
with it “very much,” and engineers, in 
particular, advise, “There is nothing to 
fear in the new medium—it is really 
much easier than it looks or sounds in 
the beginning.” 

It was estimated that some 20,000 
Milwaukeans had seen WTMJ-TV’s net- 
work color programs before the station 
produced its first local show July 18. 
The program, designed to match net- 
work quality, was constructed as a 
circus, replete with band and ring- 
master, and was followed two days 
later by Milwaukee’s first commercial 
colorcast, a salute to the reputable 
Layton School of Art, sponsored by 
the Blatz Brewing Co. Since then, the 
station has been converting each local 
program to color for a one-shot test, 
averaging about one program a week. 


No Extra Charge Now 


WTMJ-TV currently charges no extra 
fee to color sponsors. “We are not go- 
ing to raise our rates just because we 
can offer color television,” a spokesman 
said recently. “We consider it just a re- 
finement of b&w television.” 

But after Dec. 31—when the outlet 
estimates its market will have some 500 
color sets in use—WTMJ-TV will charge 
a “nominal extra amount” to cover 
added production expenses. Because 
these vary “considerably” from one 
program to another, the color rate will 
probably be elastic. 

WBEN-TV Buffalo, after first placing 
its color order almost two years ago, 
expects to start local originations—and 
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WHRC-TV 


CHANNEL: 6 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Programming in the public interest is more than a "catch" phrase to WBRC-TV. It is their 
solemn pledge that all programs are dedicated to the people. It is their guarantee to the 
PROGRAMS advertiser that he will have a responsive audience. Local in character, produced with net- 
work finess, WBRC-TV programs feature Alabama's greatest array of outstanding 


personalities. 


WEBRC-TV operates with maximum power of 100,000 watts, on channel 6, high atop Red 
Mountain, overlooking Birmingham, the crossroads of the industrial South. Thus, maximum 
POWE R power, plus high tower, plus low frequency equals complete coverage. Although mail is reg- 
ularly received from points far more distant, WBRC-TV projects a clear, powerful picture 
into all TY homes from Mississippi on the west, to Georgia on the east; and from Hunts- 


ville in the north. to below the capital city of Montgomery in the South. 


WBRC-TV has long been acknowledged as one of TV's most aggressive promotion stations. 
Winner of national awards for outstanding merchandising on behalf of its advertisers, the 
P ROMOT | O N station's own full-time merchandising department completes the final link in the chain of sales 
that extends from advertiser-broker-retailer to consumer. All accepted promotion and mer- 
chandising devices are used to increase the sale of advertised products, including point-of- 


purchase displays in the chain stores. 


PROGRAM PERSONALITIES 


APPY HAL BURNS JOAN MEADOWS RICK NELSON BOB BANDY HENRY NORTON MARGO GEORGE SHAF GREGORY 
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Market Data For WBRC-TV’s 35 County Coverage 











*Source: TV Families, "TELEVISION" MAGAZINE; Market Data, Sales Management 1953 
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George B. Storer 
President, 
Storer Broadcasting Co. 





J. Robert Kerns 
Vice President, 
Managing Director 
WBRC.-TV 
















PANORAMA OF BIRMINGHAM AT NIGHT 





BIRMINGHAM Oliver Naylor 
INDUSTRIAL CENTER OF THE SO Sales Manage 


+ distributing’center 
e railroad systems, a 
s, and numerous motor 


Birmingham, strategically located, is an impo 
for the southeast. It is served by nine tru 
water route to the Gulf, several major airli 

freight lines. In Birmingham's wholesale distributing area more than 
3,000,000 persons are served with mog lines of dry goods, milli- M. D. Smith 
nery, drugs, hardware, constructionf#i@quipment and many other - 


Production 











products. Manager 
MANUFA@TURING 

Birmingham has become the facturing center of the Southeast 

in 78 years because of manjifactors. It lies in the heart of a rich 

mineral section, the only sp@Pon the globe where coal, iron ore and Sterling Madding 

limestone, the e essemfials for making steel, are found together —— 

in commerci@pquamtitiegeyits 920 diversified industries range from aa 

chemicals 4@ clothingand from household furniture to heavy mach- 

inery. & sl 














I ” TRADE 


Bipthingham's retail district is one of the finest in the South. In just 
Jefferson County there are 5,250 retail establishments having an 
annual payroll of over $60,000,000. Retail sales for WBRC-TV's 
coverage area are almost a billion and a half dollars, for Jefferson 
County alone they were more than $671 ,373,000 in 1953. Birming- 
ham is the shopping capital for a radius of 100 miles. 


NATIONAL SALES REPRESENTATIVES; THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 


NATIONAL SALES HEADQUARTERS: 
TOM HARKER, V. P., National Sales Director BOB WOOD, Midwest National Sales Mgr. 
118 E. 57th St., New York 22, Eldorado 5-7690 @ 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Franklin 2-6498 

















Hot Story 


In the comparatively new infra-red broiler industry, the four-year- 
old Broil-Quik Co. of New York is really “lighting a fire” under the 
competition. The 1950 sales volume of slightly less than $1 million blazed 
up to a crackling $10.2 million in 1953. That represents more than half 
the combined $20 million gar- 
nered by 11 world-wide competi- 
tors. During the same period 
Broil-Quik has sharply increased 
the number of its distributors in 
every important U.S. market and 
key foreign countries from 150 
to 850 today. The 1953 ad bud- 
get of $750,000 has been in- 
creased to some $2.3 million in 
1954, of which almost $1 million 
will go to light up television 
screens. 


Company president Max Stein- 
book explains the heavy invest- 





ment in tv. “It gives us one all- 
important advantage. Our product has features that require a live demon- 
stration for the most effective sales pitch.” 


Broil-Quik first used television in 1950, offering its broilers as mail- 
order items on wPIx, New York. Live spots were placed on various shows 
throughout the day. The results were immediate and impressive: 120 
sales per spot used. That encouraged Mr. Steinbook to branch out into 
national spot tv (Currently, the company’s advertising budget allots 45 
per cent to television, with newspapers and magazines sharing the 
remainder. ) 


In New York, for instance, the company was on the air in the first six 
months of this year with over three hours of diversified programming per 
week—news, feature and syndicated film, cooking program and a comedy- 
variety show. During the summer they retained about half of their program 
time. In the fall, Broil-Quik intends to increase its local tv activity in 
New York to almost four hours. Then too, beginning September 23, they 
will make their first network try with spots on NBC-TV’s Home. 


Broil-Quik now has spot announcements and/or programs in 50 mar- 
kets, mostly on a co-op basis. The co-ops are handled by either a two- 
way arrangement (between company and distributor) or three-way (com- 
pany-distributor-dealer). In addition, Broil-Quik makes one-minute 
filmed spots available for distributors and dealers who want to schedule 
their own programming. 


“I don’t think, however, that any show sells the product for you,” says 
Mr. Steinbook. “It merely gives you the opportunity to take a crack at 
prospective customers. And,” concludes Mr. Steinbook, “we will continue 
to follow our pelicy of selective advertising which has played such an 
important part in the company’s overwhelming success.” 


Judging from last year’s sales story, Broil-Quik will be aiming at the 
higher-income viewers. The costliest unit selling for $69.95 (the least 
expensive is $29.95) accounted for 60 per cent of the volume. 


Color (Continued from page 56) 


ultimately slides and film, as well- 
early this month. The investment neigh- 
bors on $300,000. Says C. Robert 
Thompson, General Manager, “We 
have no future program schedule de- 
veloped. We expect to carry on experi- 
mentally until we are proficient. It will 
not be our intention to hurry color, but 
rather to develop it gradually.” 

These stations are on the air in color, 
true, and doing it well, obviously, in 
order to keep—and what’s more, at- 
tract—advertisers to their experimental 
programming. But the important thing 
about these pioneers is that they have 
believed in color. They seem to feel. 
as Mr. Sugg does, that “all other forms 
of communication have been ‘substi- 
tutes’ for reality.” Clearly—and color- 
fully—multichrome is not. 
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TELEVISION AGE 


Report by Markets, 
September, 1954 


(The figures listed below are secured from 
the stations and their national representatives. 
They are presented as a service by TELEVISION 
ace. For further information regarding the 
figures and their sources, contact the stations 
or their representatives. Where one figure is 
given for a multiple-station market, it repre- 
sents all in that market. Italics indicate sta- 
tions not yet on the air, channel numbers and 


target dates.) 

















‘135,451 


148,710 


100,000 
93,515 


Sept. ‘54 
Fall ‘54 


~ 48,900 
20,500 
41,823 


10,500 
27,950 


Sept. ‘54 
20,000 


68,000 | 





Fall ‘54 | 


Fall ‘54 


56,540 | 


Jan. ‘55 
Fall ‘54 


28,103 
Late ‘54 


74, 803 | 


Oct. ‘54 


113,242 


. City ___ Station _—_—_—ivhf 
ABILENE, TEX. KRBC-TV 34,803 
ADA, OKLA. KTEN _—_—i175,632 
ADAMS, MASS. WMGT - 
AKRON  —“‘ws™~=SCWWAAKR-TV 
ALBANY, GA. WALB-TV 41,564 
ALBANY- WROW-TV 
SCHENECTADY- WTRI 
TROY J 
ALBUQUERQUE "Keen. TV 43,797 
KOAT-TV 40,0 
__KOB-TV 43, ‘797 
Alexandria, La. KALB-TV—5S 
Allentown, Pa. ___WEMZ- —V—6F 
ALTOONA, PA. _WFBG-TV 428,774 
AMARILLO KFDA-TV : 
: _KGNC-TV 552,252 
AMES, IA. WOI-TV 240,000 
ANDERSON, S.C. WAIM-TV | 
ANN ARBOR _—WPAG-TV 
“APPLETON- ~ WNAM-TV — 
NEENAH, WIS. _ area 
AssuRy PARK, WRTV 
ASHEVILLE “WISE-TV 
WLOS-TV—13 __ 
ASHTABULA, 0. WICA-TV _ 
ATLANTA ~ WAGA-TV 395,769 
WLW-A 330,000 
__ WSB-TV — 413,235 
AUGUSTA, GA. WJBF-TV 103,900 
- __WRDW-TV __ 96,200 
AUSTIN, MINN. KMMT 94,650 
AUSTIN, TEX. _ 1 pep 80,081 
BAKERSFIELD KBAK-T 
KERO-TY 128,595 
BALTIMORE ~ WAAM 
WBAL-TV 
MAR-TV 679,0 
WITH-TV— 
_ WTLF— : 
BANGOR ___WABI-TV 71,345 
BATON ROUGE  WAFB-TV 
y s. __ WBRZ—2 > 
Battle Creek | WBCK-TV—58 
BAY CITY, MICH. WNEM-TV 205,160 
BEAUMONT, TEX. KBMT 
ae __ __ KFDM—6 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. WTVI 
(see St. Louis) =) 
BELLINGHAM, KVOS-TV 68,216 
i ae " 
BETHLEHEM, PA. WLEV-TV 
BILLINGS, MONT. KOOK-TV 15,000 
BINGHAMTON —WNBF-TV_—.292,220 
BIRMINGHAM wast 
BRC-TV 260,000 
BISMARCK, N. D. ang TV _—_20,200 
Bloomingdale, _ wiRi—s 
N. Y. ranieg A" 
BLOOMINGTON, ,  WBLN-TV 
BLOOMINGTON, IN, WTTV 545,535 
ND. +3 7 
BOISE KBOI-TV 
KIDO-TV 34,665 
Jn _—_ ae ree 
BOSTON WBZ- 


WNAC-TY 1,191,210 
WTAO-TV 


123,006 


| 








Set Count: 











City 
Elyria, O. 


| ENID, OKLA. 


EUGENE, ORE. 
EUREKA, CALIF. 
EVANSVILLE 
FAIRMONT, 

WwW. VA. 
FARGO 
Flint, Mich. 
Florence, S$. C. 
FT. DODGE, IA. 
FT. LAUDERDALE 


FT. 
FT. 


MYERS, FLA. 
SMITH, ARK. 


FT. WAYNE, IND. 
FT. WORTH 

(see Dallas) 
FRESNO 


GALVESTON 
(see Houston) 


Gastonia, N. C. 


GRAND JUNCTION, 
COLO. 


GRAND RAPIDS 
GREAT FALLS, 
MONT. 


GREEN BAY 
GREENSBORO 
GREENVILLE, N.C. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


HAMPTON, VA. 
(see Norfolk) 


HANN'BaL, MO. 
(see Quincy) 
HARLINGEN, TEX. 
“APISBURG, ILL. 
HARRUSBURG, PA. 


H* ~ “ISONBURG, 
VA. 

HARTFORD, 
CONN. 

HEN DE?SON- 


EVANSVILLE 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
(see Springfield) 


HOUSTON 


HUNTINGTON 
HUTCHINSON 
(see Wichita) 
IDAHO FALLS 
INDIANAPOLIS 


it .aca, N. Y. 
JACKSON, MISS. 


Jackson, Tenn. 
JACKSONVILLE 
JOUNSON CITY, 
TENN. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


Joplin, Mo. 
KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS CITY 


KEARNEY, NEB. 
KINGSTON, N. Y. 
KNOXVILLE 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 


Lafayette, La. 

LAKE CHARLES, 
LA. 

LANCASTER, PA. 


LANSING 


| LAS VEGAS 


City Station vhf uhf 
BRIDGEPORT — WICC--TV 72,340 
Brockton, Mass. WHEF-TV—62 Fall ‘54 
BUFFALO WBEN-TV 410,201 }_ 

WBUF-TV 50,000 
es, ___WGR-TV 410,000 
BUTTE KOPR-TV 7,000 
_KXLF-TV_ 
CADILLAC, MICH. WWTV 47,699 
CAMBRIDGE, “WTAO-TV 
MASS. 
(see Boston) 
Carthage, N. Y. WCNY-TV—7 Sart. ‘54 
CEDAR RAPIDS  KCRI-TV 116,44 
eas WMT-TV 158530 a 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. WCIA —_—s«307,000 
CHARLESTON, WCSC-TV 114,170 
2 6 ___ WUSN-TV—2 Sept. ‘54 | 
CHARLESTON, WKNA-TV 40,100 
_ a” See WCHS-TV 251,699 
CHARLOTTE “WAYS-TV —-+51,560 
WBTV 407,222 
CHATTANOOGA WDEF-TV 91,350 
CHEYENNE _KFBC-TV —_—-42,500 
CHICAGO WBBM-TV a 
WBKB 
WGN-TV 
__WNBQ _ 1,840,000 
CHICO. CALIF. KHSL-TV 46,735 
CINCINNATI WCPO-TV 
WKRC_TV 
W-T 662,325 
WOXN. TV—54 Oct. ‘54 
Clarksburg, W. Va.WBLK-TV—12 Sept. ‘54 
CLEVELAND WEWS _ 1,044,134 
WNBK 1,045,000 
WXEL 934,693 
WERE-TV—65 Sept. ‘54 
| COLORADO KKTV 47,146 
SPRINGS _KRDO-TV 36,000 
COLUMBIA, MO. KOMU-TV 50,000 
COLUMBIA, S. C. WCOS-TV 57,850 
WNOK-TV 56,091 
ee, eee: 
COLUMBUS, GA. WDAK-TV 64,441 
WRBL-TV 73,647 
| Columbus, Miss. wcBi-TV—4 Early ‘55 
| COLUMBUS, 0. ‘“BNS-TV 334,737 
WLW-C 312,640 
WTVN 381,451 
CORPUS CHRISTI KVDO 14,744 
| Cumberland, Md. WTBO-TV—17 Fall ‘54 
DALLAS-FORT K°LD-TV 393,971 
WORTH WBAP-TV 381,550 
WFAA-TV 398,00 
KLIF-TV—29 Fall ‘54 
DANVILLE, ILL. WDAN-TV 35,000 
DANVILLE, VA. WBTM-TV 21,500 
DAVENPORT WOC-TV 264,811 
DAYTON WHIO-TV 637,330 
" __ WLW-D 320,880 
DECATUR, ALA. WMSL-TV 14,107 
DICATUR, ILL. WTVP 92,000 
DENVER KBTV 
KFFL-TV 
¥LZ-TV 
KOA-TV 227,882 
DES MOINES KGTV 76,500 
WHO-TV 280,250 
DETROIT WJBK-TV 1,468,407 
WWJ-TV 1,305,897 
€ WXYZ-TV 1,308,200 
DULUTH- KDAL-TV 60,150 
SUPERIOR WDSM-TV 53,800 
WFTV 41,000 
Durham, N. C. _ wrTvb—1I1 Sept. ‘54 
EASTON, PA. WGLV 75,410 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. WEAU-TV 59,621 
ELKHART, IND. WSJV _ 123,000 
ELMIRA, N. Y. WTVE 31,000 
EL PASO KROD-TV 54,584 
KTSM-TV 52,574 
KELP-TV—13 Sept. ‘54 


LAWTON, OKLA. 


~ KIEM-TV 


Station 
WEOL-TV—31 
KGEO-TV 
wicu 
WSEE 


vet 





208,500 


KVAL-TV 24,000 — 
WFIE-TV 
WJPB-TV 


WDAY-TV 
WIRT—12 
wBTw—s 
KQTV_ 
WFTL-TV 
WITVv 
WINK-TV 
KFSA-TV 
KNAC-TV—S 
WKJG-TV 
WBAP-TV 


44,500 


8,000 


KJEO 
KMJ-TV 


KGUL-TV 


wrvx—48 


KFXJ-TV 4,000 


WOOD-TV 
KFBB-TV 


444,502 
7,000 


WBAY-TV 
WFEMY-TV 
WNCT 


WFBC-TV 
WGVL-TV 


WVEC-TV 


195,670 
233,474 

80,800 
277,632 


KHQA-TV 
KGBT-TV 


WSIL-TV 


WHP.-TV 
WTPA 
WCMB-TV—27 


WSVA-TV 86,432 


37,880 


WGTH-TV 
WEHT 


WHYN-TV 


KGUL-TV 325,000 
¥PRC-TVY 354.500 
KXYZ-TV—29 

WSAZ-TV 432,250 


KTVH-TV 


KID-TV 
KIFT—8 
WFBM-TV 662,000 
WISH-TV 476,701 
WHCU-TV—29 

WJTV 

wtsBT 
WSLI-TV 
WDX!I-TV—7 


WJIHP-TV 
wenrry 


WOBS-TV—39 
WJHL-TV 


27,100 


102,909 
90,000 


261,009 
73,347 


WARD-TV 

WJAC-TV 776,372 
KSWM-TV—12 
WKZO-TV 504,123 
KCMO-TV 
¥MBC-TV 
WDAF-TV 
KHOL-TV 
WKNY-TV 
WATE-TV 
WTSK-TV 


WKBT 
WwTLB—38& 
WFAM-TYV 
KLFY-TV—1? 
KVOL-TV—10 
KT AG-TV 
KPLC-TV—7 
WGAL-TV 
ww 1 


405,706 
40,346 


83,076 


554,915 


WILS-TV 
WJIM-TV 


KLAS-TV 
KSWO-TV 


396,102 
15,648 
52,148 


uhf 
Fall ‘54 


29,745 


15,300 


60,000 
33,700 


Late ‘54 
Sept. ‘54 
42,100 
116,116 


21,000 
Jan. “55 
93,657 


123,356 
85,841 


Fall ‘54 


70,300 


20,030 
118,150 
Sept. ‘54 
185,155 


57,289 


Fall ‘54 


30,000 


Sept. ‘54 


9,600 
77,200 


Fall ‘54 
57,600 


Fall ‘54 
Fall ‘64 


17,400 
Sept. 54 


Foll ‘54 
51,000 
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City Station vht uh | City Station —=vhf uhf | __ City Station —_vhf uht 
LEBANON, PA.  WLBR-TV 170,700 | PEORIA WEEK-TV 152,418 | SPRINGFIELD, ILL. WICS 78,000 
LEWISTON, ME. WLAM-TV | RR WTVH-TV 130,000 SPRINGFIELD, WHYN-TV 136,000 
LIMA, 0. WLOK-TV 60,393 | PHILADELPHIA WCAU-TV MA wwe 140,000 

WIMA-TV—35 Fall ‘54 WFIL-TV SeaneesiELD MO. KTTS-TV 49,456 “A 
ee ee WPTZ 1,843,213 51.183 
LINCOLN, KOLN-TV 133,978 | Six SA KYTV "a 
LITTLE ROCK KARK-TV 74851 KPHO-TV STEUBENVILLE, 0. WSTV-TV 1,083,900 
ee ee ee = —— ee sTeALIR, KOVR 943,705 "70° 
LOS ANGELES KABC-TV PINE BLUFF, ARK. KATV —s_ 80,000 ——s| Sjperion wis — 

COP ~ . . : 
eaiey PITTSBURG, KAN. KOAM-TV 63,678 —_—| (see Duluth) ale Roe 
aa PITTSBURGH, PA. wary 1,121,180 nes Sweetwater, Tex. KPAR-TV—1I2 Late ‘54 
WEN 

i a tel ‘WIVQ—47 Fall’ "54 | SWRACUSE WavecTy 246,000 

PT o Fall ‘54 | Pocatello, Ida. KISJ—6 Nov. ‘54| TACOMA coe meena 
ero a een ee KWIK-TV—10 Nov. ‘54| (see Seattle) 

LOUISVILLE WAVE- . ees —7 A I ————E—E———————— 
WHAS-TV an. Sept. ‘54 | Tampa. WFLA-TV—8 Late ’s4 
_____WQXL-TV—41_ Fall 54) “ON. ) ° — Sars 
LUBBOCK ~KCBD-TV PORTLAND, ME. - rs EMPLE, TEX. KCEN-TV 85,112 
bis __KDUB-TV 57,394 . Westy "Nagase TERRE HAUTE,  WTHI-TV 144,000 
LYNCHBURG WLVA-TV 120,000 a Mae FC CA ET 
MACON WMAZ-TV_ 77,480 PORTLAND, ORE. KOIN-TV 182,283 be et a KCMC-TVY = 81,124 

WNEX-TV 34,662 : Bee >: (if.  .._. SOS 

MADISON “WKOW-TV = oe 51,500 Princeton, Ind. Weaver TOLEDO __WSPD-TV — 286,382 

ae! WMTV  —s—_—_—__—«54,000 | PROVIDENCE WJAR-TV 1,121,000 | TOPEKA — __WIBW-TV 54,481 
MANCHESTER, §WMUR-TV 235,000 BORO. lie 41,790 | TRAVERSE CITY, WPBN-TV 30,000 

N. Ht. PUEBLO, COLO. KCSJ-TV 44,340 ICH. Sttiguepaiceniacioogels 
Marinette, Wis. WMBV-TV—I1 Sept. ‘54 | QUINCY, ILL. KHQA-TY 117,776 TROY 
Marquette, Mich. WAGE-TV—6 Oct. “54 __WGEM-TV_117/000__ one Ahan. 
—— RALEIGH  WNAO-TV _—=_—_—=s7,300| _ S¢hemectady) 

MASON CIT CITY, “1A. KGLO-TV ~ 95, 1692 READING WEEU-TV 54,206 TUCSON KOPO-TV 
Massillon, 0. WMAC-TV—23 ‘Fall 154 a WHUM-TV eee) ee 29,443 
maar AE awry AS | Beg Se — gs —— | An SAE. ervey _—_ize 

—— <— ae ( : TULSA KCEB 
MEMPHIS ~wuse-rv 287,818 ROANOKE . _WSLS-TV = 261 893 te LS ee: KOTV 229,100 
MERIDIAN, MISS. WTOK-TV 44,300 RoGeasreR, KROC-TY = 80,000 _ we bl _ ion 30s 
MESA, Antz. KTYL-TV aeeantGaS i—V- WHAM-TV. c e ; KLTV—7 Fall ‘54 
oO - acre UTICA, N.Y. WKTV ‘145,000 
MIAMI WTvJ 259,300 WVET-TV 252,000 7 a = . 

WMIE-TV—27 “ a ee _ WCBF—15 : Fall ‘54 Valdosta, Ga. ‘ WGOV-TV—37 Sept. “54 34 
MIDLAND, TEX. KMID-TV 37,750 | ROCKFORD, ILL. ‘WREX-TY 200,000 sia VALLEY CITY, KXJB-TV 50,000 
ee WORY.TY 323's00 | ROCK ISLAND, ILL. WHBF-TV 264,811 WACO, TEX. KANG-TV 45,000 

____WTMJ-TV 681,953, | ROME, GA. “WROM-TV 100,006 | WASHINGTON = WMAL-TV 

MINNEAPOLIS- -KSTP-TV 477,000 ROSWELL, N. M. KSWS-TV 22,906 z WTOP-TV 

ST. PAUL Wa avaneo SACRAMENTO —«KCCC-TV 106,500; G 624,000 
——____ Se. — | SAGINAW : waa reason —— wey, wee eet — 
MINOT, ND. KCJB-TV 22,680 a _WSBM-TV—S1 Fall’ 54 | WATERLOO, 1A. KWWL-TV 106,230 
MOBILE WALA-TV 76,000 E ST. LOUIS  , eee WESLACO, TEX. “KRGV-TV 37,880 2 
MONROE, LA. KNOE-TV 151,005 7 WwTVl , 250,000 West oy PALM wene-ty oanzee 
MONTEREY KMBY-TV | ST. PAUL riz exKt ware ’ ‘ 
(see Salines) __ | (see_ Minneapolis) __ | aera ery ae 
MONTGOMERY = WCOV-TV 34,600 | ST. PETERSBURG WSUN-TV 81,000 | WYFELING, . é 

WSFA-TV—12 Sept. 84 | Sumas. — | _W. VA. So. ee 
——- — = — = KMBY-TV WICHITA KEDD 121,343 
Montpelier, ve. = wMvVT—3 Sept. 54| MONTEREY __KSBW-TV 492,371 ik KTVH-TV 137,874 
MUNCIE, IND. = WLBC-TV 77,100 | SALISBURY, MD. WBOC-TV — KAKE-TV—10 —_ Sept. ‘54 
NASHVILLE Ss WLAC-TV SALT LAKE CITY KSL-TV WICHITA FALLS, KFDX-TV 70,616 

WSIX-TV | KTVT 164,000 KWFT-TV 85, 300° 

er WSM-TV 192,969 _ ROTV—3 Sept. ‘54 wuned-SARRE WBRE-TV~—~—~—«*167,000 
NEWARK WATV SAN ANGELO XK TXL-TV 33,680 © AteteeS WILK-TV 3, 
(see New York) Me SAN ANTONIO KGBS-TV 195,233 Williamsport, Pa. WRAK-TV—36 _—‘Faill ‘54 
NEW BRITAIN WKNB-TV 176,068 KCORIV—41 Nov. ‘54 hei - saeeae WDEL-TVY 220,843 
NEW CASTLE, PA. WKST-TV _ 130,485 | SAN DIEGO ee i Damen ee = 

: u Fon ae w = 

NEW HAVEN WNHC-TV _ 702,032 neiitianann __KFSD-TV_ 245,167 ee gee ss 
iti ieee ware oe _Fall_‘54| SAN FRANCISCO oon. WINSTON-SALEM Wsis-Tv 218599 2S 
NEW ORLEANS WDSU-TV 250,005 a 982.070 * . 62,500 

WCKG__26 Lore"s4|___________KSAN-TV "41,000 | WorCESTER, aie ‘OR-TV ~ 55,010 

WCNO-TV—32 Nov.’54| San Jose, Calif. KQXI—11 Fall ‘54| MASS. WAAB-TV—20 Fall '54 
NEW YORK WABC-TV ~~ | SAN LUIS OBISPO KVEC-TV 72,098 YAKIMA, WASH. KIMA-TV 26,975 

WABD SANTA BARBARA KEY-T 453,692 | YORK, PA. WNOW-TV 116,000 

wae SAVANNAH WTOC-TV 49,000 : Pa qucieied Baten nae 

WOR-TV SCHENECTADY- WRGB | 373,250 YOUNGSTOWN, 0. WFMJ-TV ‘ 

WPIX ALBANY-TROY _ Pi AN WKBN-TV 138,218 
7 i SCRANTON WARM-TV 168,000 | YUMA, ARIZ. KIVA-TV 18,848 
NORFOLK WTAR-TV 325,987 WGBI-TV 165,000 | 7, E. = , ~ 35 

wrae: wre 180/000 | ZANESVILLE, 0. WHIZ-TV 35,306 
sesame cieciaiaati _WVEC-TV_ 110,000 | SEATTLE-TACOMA KING-TV Territories & Possessions 
OKLAHOMA CITY oy 191,000 oe ye 

wry 241,770 rs __KTNT-TV 363,100 ANCHORAGE ~_ \e000 
ee hoe) Ate ps __ | SEDALIA, MO. KDRO-TV — HONOLULU ~ KGMB-TV aS 
OMAHA KMTV 250,621 SHREVEPORT KSLA _—_—52,800 os KONA 
7 Toe __WOW-TV_ 246,909 | Sioux CITY, IA. KVTV _—«*i1#1:3,294 __KULA-TV 60,000 
ORLANDO, FLA. WDBO-TV 58,000 | |. KTIV—4 —«_— Sept. ‘54| san JUAN WAPA-TV 
PANAMA CITY, WJDM-TV 10,250 siqux FALLS, KELO-TV 81,723 WKAQ-TV 32,000 | 

FLA. . > Twas pveerses 
PARKERSBURG, WTAP 30,000 | SOUTH BEND =—sWSBT-TV. —————s«*1:20,327 | Markets: 264 
Ww. VA. tah i Spartanburg, S.C. _WSPA-TV—7 Fall S4 | o. stens on clr: 300 
PENSACOLA WEAR-TV 64,000 SPOKANE KHQ-TV "79,567 
WPFA-TV 26,273 KXLY-TV 87,027 Total estimated set count: 31,924,000 
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Choose your weapon! 


When you set your sales sights on the housewives in Chicago’s more than two million television homes, 
you're aiming at a big target. Better make sure your advertising packs the power to hit it profitably. 
Better choose battle-tested WNBQ sharp shooters like these . . . 


BOB AND KAY 12:30-1:00 P.M. MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


News and guest interviews by Chicago’s favorite team of emcees. Guests are chosen because they have 
interesting stories to tell. Music by Art Van Damme Quintet. Bob and Kay’s informal and ingratiating 
commercials are a powerful sales vehicle for every product a woman might buy. 


HOME COOKING 1:00-1:30 P.M. MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


From doughnuts to jambalayas, master chef Eddie Doucette is an old hand at intriguing Chicago homemakers 
with recipes and cooking demonstrations. A natural for showcasing food and kitchen products. 
Doucette sells as he demonstrates. 


MELODY MAGAZINE 1:30-2:00 P.M. MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


Wed Howard, top Chicago disc jockey, combines popular music, eye-catching visual effects and 
interesting chit-chat for the ladies — and sells ’em. His talent for selling is an important fact 
of advertising life in Chicago. 


PONDER this strong block of daytime programs, with formats and personalities of proven popularity. 
PLANT your participations in the fertile 90-minute span of the three programs. 
PROFIT from WNBQ’s power (Chicago’s only maximum-power TV station; Chicago’s highest TV antenna. ) 


WN B Q Channel 5 N B C IN CHICAGO represented by NBC Spot Sales 

















Kansas City + dt lll 


KCMO-TV 


» . 7 
.ein evening quarter-hour firsts 
Sunday through Saturday! 
Based on the total quarter-hour segments 
from 6:00 P.M. to sign-off in Kansas City’s 
telecasting week, here’s the score: 
* 
Station KCMO-TV is NUMBER 1, with 66 quarter-hour firsts 
B Station B earns only 47 quarter-hour firsts 
Station C gets only 44 quarter-hour firsts 
. - - and there are 9 ties. 
Check KCMO-TV or your nearest Katz Agency 
for the details. 
’ Station 
125 E. 31st St., Kansas City 
— _ Affiliated with Better Homes and 
. __| Gardens and Successful Farming 
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FCC REPORT SOON. In the next 
few weeks the FCC will come out with 
its final report on 1953 television in- 
dustry operations. The agency is now 
in the process of breaking down the 
totals which it disclosed in May in pre- 
liminary form. 

Among other things, the report will 
show time sales by categories: net- 
work, national spot and local. There 
will also be a breakdown of revenues 
and profits by markets. 

The Commission’s report may pro- 
vide a clue to the effect of new vhf 
competition in pre-freeze station 
cities. This is the big unknown which 
industry researchers are trying to de- 
termine. For if it were possible to learn 
what effect a second vhf station, or a 
third, has in a one-vhf station market, 
the answer to the $64 question in tv 
economics should be forthcoming. 
That question is: How many tv sta- 
tions can a community support? 

On the basis of available statistics, 
the lifting of the tv freeze seems to 
have had no noticeable effect on the 
earnings of the original 108 pre-freeze 
stations. Although many new stations 
have come into operation during the 
last two years, profits (before taxes) 
of these 108 outlets rose from $55,700,- 
000 in 1952 to $78,500,000 in 1953. 
This is better than a 41 per cent rise. 


WHY DID THEY PROSPER 7 Con- 
sidering that the number of tv stations 
had tripled by the end of 1953 (there 
are now over 400 on the air), how was 
it possible for the original 108 to have 
done so well? There are several rea- 
sons for this. 

In the first place, with few excep- 
tions, no vhf competition developed in 
the areas served by the 108. Those vhf 
stations which got into operation in 
1952 or 1953 were established, for the 
most part, in virgin tv areas, like Den- 
ver and Portland, Ore. And where vhf 
competition did appear, it came too 
late in 1953 to have had much impact 
on the old (if such a word can be ap- 
plied to television) stations. 

Secondly, as shown by the FCC pre- 
lims, the ultra-high stations which got 
on the air in vhf markets were too 


Washington Memo 
Leen 


slow in building audience to offer 
much competition. Actually, all 102 
uhf stations which reported to the FCC 
on their 1953 operations accounted 
for only 2 per cent of the total indus- 
try revenues of $430,800,000. 

A third reason for the increasing 
profits of the 108 is that stations op- 
erated more efficiently. While revenues 
rose 25.6 per cent over 1952, expenses 
increased only 22.3 per cent. Aside 
from the factor of lower overhead with 
higher volume, it may wel! have been 
that greater use of film contributed to 
the reduction in cost of operation. 

At the same time, the tv audience 
continued to grow in 1953 and many 
stations raised their ad rates, particu- 
larly in the larger markets. 


COMPETITION’S COMING. With 
vhf competition coming, as mergers of 
competing applications and final de- 
cisions on hearing contests are trans- 
lated into stations, many of the origi- 
nal 108 will soon have vhf company in 
their service areas. Most of the larger 
one-time “single station” markets will 
disappear. Two more “v’s” will rise in 
Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and 
Miami. There'll be vhf competition in 
Norfolk, Richmond, Jacksonville, Buf- 
falo, Tulsa, Providence. 

And despite the problems of uhf, it 
can be expected that the ultra-highs 
will eventually become a competitive 
force, especially in areas like Milwau- 
kee where considerable conversion has 
been achieved. Does the advent of 
vhf competition mean that the “mon- 
opoly” vhf stations must accept a re- 
duction in revenue? Not necessarily. 
Government and industry researchers 
point out that the element of competi- 
tion stimulates advertising expendi- 
tures for the medium and diverts ad- 
vertising from other media. 

Television is getting an increasing 
share of the advertising pie. Consider- 
ing the newness of the medium, its 
enormous potentialities through devel- 
opment of new programming tech- 
niques, and the increasing size of its 
audience (as evidenced in continued 
high volume of sale of receivers), 


(Continued on next page) 














Wash. Memo (Continued) 

there is good reason to believe that its 
share of the pie will grow increasingly 
larger. 


COLOR PROSPECTS. Which brings 
us to color tv and its immense pros- 
pects for invading a field of national 
advertising which has been largely 
confined to the magazine medium. 
With transmission facilities rapidly 
being extended to the various tv mar- 
kets, the time is fast approaching when 
network programs can be brought in 
vivid rainbow hues to nationwide au- 
diences. And as stations install the 
necessary equipment for local color 
programming, television can attract 
the important department store busi- 
ness and fashion shops. 


Possibilities Unlimited 


When one realizes the impact tv has 
had in monochrome, one need only let 
the imagination roam to visualize the 
possibilities of color. With new ad- 
vances taking place almost daily in the 
development of the tri-color tube, it 
takes no prophet to foresee that cost of 
receivers will soon be within the reach 
of the set-owning public and that the 
day of a mass color audience is not far 
off. 

There is still another element to con- 
sider in attempting to determine sta- 
tion “saturation,” namely, the contin- 
ued growth of the national economy. 

The census “clock” in the Commerce 
Department lobby shows the popula- 
tion increases by one every 12 sec- 
onds. That’s 7,200 a day or 2,628,000 
a year. Think of the market require- 
ments of 2,628,000 babies! Food, 
clothing, cribs, toys, medicine, con- 
veyances, etc. 

With the overall advertising take 
per capita now at approximately $50, 
the annual population gain itself in- 
creases the overall media layout by 
$130,000,000. If one industry estimate 
of television’s share is correct, $26,- 
000,000 of this amount will go to tv’s 
take next year. 


TV AND THE ELECTIONS. The 
coming Congressional elections, for 
the first time, will find candidates for 
the Senate and the House campaigning 
via television in every state of the na- 
tion. Two year; ago, there were 13 
siates without local stations. Today, all 
but one of these have outlets on the 
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air. The exception, Vermont, joins the 
parade this month when WMTV in 
Montpelier starts operations. 

Instead of 108 stations, candidates 
will have over 400 from which to ap- 
peal ior votes this year. And from all 
indications, it appears they will use the 
media as never before Many have al- 
ready equipped themselves with film, 
prepared by the Joint Radio-TV Re- 
cording Facilities of Congress, for use 
at home when the pressure of official 
business requires their presence in 
Washington. 

How much Congressional candidates 
will spend for tv is impossible to deter- 
mine at this time and only rough esti- 
mates will be available after the elec- 
tions. One reason for this is that many 
office seekers will pool appearances 
with candidates for state and county 
jobs. Another reason is that campaign 
budgets are still in a fluid state and al- 
locations for specific media have not 
yet been decided. 

The Democratic Campaign Commit- 
tee says that every Democratic House 
candidate would like to use tv exten- 
sively. The limitation, the Committee 
reports, is cost—and cash. Printers 
will wait for payment of campaign ma- 
terial, it seems, but stations won’t give 
credit. 

House candidates will spend any- 
where from one to 25 per cent of their 
campaign budgets for tv. They plan 
mostly live appearances and little use 


of film. 
Candidates Use Tv 


Senators up for election have been 
using film extensively in regular tv re- 
ports to constituents and in primary 
elections. Sen. Robert Kerr bought tv 
time to announce his candidacy for re- 
election. So did Sens. Guy Gillette of 
Iowa, Lyndon Johnson of Texas and 
Estes Kefauver of Tennessee. Film en- 
abled them to campaign while attend- 
ing to senatorial duties. 

With the adjournment of Congress, 
the tempo of tv campaigning is being 
stepped up. Most senators seeking re- 
election have already reserved time on 
local stations. One senator has alotted 
20 per cent of his budget to tv. 

The Republican National Committee 
planned to announce early this month 
its campaign budget for the Congres- 
sional elections. Recalling the extensive 
use of tv by the Republicans in 1952, it 


can be expected that a sizable share 
will go to video. 

Now more than ever, the Committee 
says, candidates are aware of the value 
of tv. The intense public interest gen- 
erated by the televised McCarthy-Army 
hearings has accentuated their aware- 
ness. 

Incidentally, the Democrats are com- 
plaining that the Republicans have the 
advantage this year in getting free 
television time. The panel shows, they 
say, are picking senators who are not 
up for election in order to avoid “equal 
time” demands. With more Democrats 
facing reelection than Republicans, 
there are more Republicans to select. 





P & G Trained 


Procter & Gamble (see story, 
page 37) trains its men well, 
Though “alumni” are few—most 
climb the P&G ladder to take full 
advantage of the company’s health 
and insurance benefits, retirement 
and pension plans—there are a 


handful who have put their P&G 


experience to good use elsewhere. 


In Advertising: 

Stephens Dietz, vice president 
and marketing director of Hewitt, 
Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, New 
York. 

Frank S. Drake, vice president 
of the Carl S. Brown Co., New 
York. 

Robert Hayes, vice president of 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shen- 
field, New York. 

Rodney Erickson, in charge of 
account planning at 


Rubicam, New York. 


Young & 


In Marketing: 

Harvey Howells, advertising man- 
ager of Lever Brothers. 

John T. McLoughlin, director of 
the surgical dressings division of 
Johnson & Johnson. 

C. A. Smith, marketing manager 
of General Foods’ Swans Down 
line. 

T. S. Carroll, production man- 
ager for Swans Down. 

W. A. Sugg, advertising and 
planning manager for General 
Foods’ Post Cereal division. 




















"then the dragon came..." 














Nobody tells a story like Daddy. The 
everyday world fades away as his words 
lead you into a new and shining land. 


And what if the Dragon is a bit scary? 
You need only climb into Daddy’s arms 
to be safe and secure again before it’s 
time to sleep. 


To make those we love safe and secure 
is the very core of homemaking. It is a 
privilege known only in a country such 

as ours, where men and women are 














Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


United States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 3% 
per year, compounded semiannually, 
when held to maturity! And they can 


free to work for it. 


And taking care of our own is also the 
way we best take care of our country. 
For the strength of America is simply 
the strength of one secure home 
touching that of another, 


go on earning interest for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish, giving 
you a return of 80% on your original 
investment! 

Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 
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y Sponsors, Stations, Agencies... They're all rushi) 
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34 
JEEPERS! EVERYBODY 
_ LOVES FAMILY SITUATION COMEDY... TV'S 
MIGHTIEST SELLING FORCE! WHEN FAMILIES 
SEE THEMSELVES AS THE ARCHERS (THATS US) 
YOU'VE GOT THEM BY THE EMOTIONS ! 
JUST LOOK AT A FEW OF THE MANY £ 
BUSINESSES WE'RE SELLING FoR! 
HURRY! LET US ADD 
YOUR NAME , JUST WRITE, 
WIRE OR PHONE ! WCCO.-TV, Minneapolis 
WTSK-TV, Knoxville 
AI | FS WMSL-TV, Decatur, Alo. 
KROD.-TV, El Paso 
Sli S T (} kK I c KOA-TV, Denver 
SEALTEST DAIRIES, Inc. WTVJ-TV, Miami 
SAFEWAY STORES in Wash., D.C. in Pittsburgh, Altoona and many 
“ye SEARS ROEBUCK in Houston and Erie, Penn. others 
KROGER STORES ABBOTT DAIRY 
Mi | oS y in Cincinnati and in Philadelphia 


Peoria, Ill. 





CANDY 


BROWN & HALEY 
CANDIES 


"¥en ~ in Pacific Coast 
‘ushi) date America’s Favorite Farmily' 5 ! 


Markets fe - 3 A ry 
U 


HOLSUM BREAD 

in Salt Lake City 

HARVEST QUEEN 
BREAD in 


- FUN-KISSED FAMILY SITUATION al A, 


tt 
. VW ih. 
GTH LION OIL COMPANY 
In Tennessee 
R! , 
yw EVERY HALF-HOU Arkansas, 


Louisiana, 


J 


Mississippi, 
Texas 


ny [COSMETICS 
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SWEETHEART SOAP 
in Boston 
(Cosmetic Division) 


h Herbert 
d on Characters Created by F. Hug 
Based on 


Ty's NEW, BIG- HIT SHOW 


pAY-OFF F \ 
h a Big PA -O or Sponsors’ 
Wit j 


MTILITIES 


DLINA LIGHT & POWER 
North and South Carolina 
IZONA PUBLIC SERVICE — 
in Phoenix ZIV TELEVISION PROGRAMS, INC. 
VALLEY ELECTRIC 


— 1529 MADISON ROAD, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

, : ‘ : ' /AMBNEW YORK HOLLYWOOD 

in San Luis Obispo, | : ae ; — 
California _ 
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Big payoff Station promotion 


department rolls 10 jobs into one 


and keeps costs low 


BY NORMAN A. GITTLESON 


Norman A. Gittleson started in television 
in 1949 at wrMy-tv Greensboro. Before that 
he had been in sales and promotion on three 
radio stations. He is vice president of the 
Rhode Island Radio and Television Broad- 
casters Association. As station manager of 
wJaR-tv Providence he has built an out- 
standing organization. The station, a basic 
NBC affiliate, programs more than twenty 
live programs every day. 


“If you have nothing to advertise, 
advertise your business for sale.” 

That was the way Arthur Brisbane 
summed up his philosophy of promo- 
tion. At WJAR-TV we have taken his 
advice. 

On July 10 we celebrated our fifth 
birthday. The things we have learned 
in our five successful years might 
prove helpful in other areas. 

The story we have to tell has many 
ramifications. The efforts of our pro- 
motion department might be broken 
down into ten categories: 

1. Sales aid material 

2. Trade advertising 
. Publicity releases 
. On-the-air promotion 


Ul me Ww 


. Program schedules 


1) 


. External house organ 
. Promoting special events 
8. Coordination with network 


=I 


promotion 
9. Award entries 
10. Analyzing the trade press 
At WJAR-TV those ten points outline 
the activities of an efficient and hard- 
working department. Before follow- 
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ing through with a fuller explanation 
of each, I would like to point out that 
we spend less than two per cent of our 
gross billings on our overall promo- 
tion, advertising and merchandising. 
That includes the department’s salaries, 
mailings and all other expenses that 
should logically come under the head- 
ing. The department is a five-man op- 
eration. Promotion Manager Jay Hof- 
fer is assisted by Ruth Eddy, publici- 
ty writer; Barbara Whipple, on-the- 
air promotion, and Elisabeth Lindberg 
and Ann Draal, assistants. 


Sales Material 


Preparation of sales material is one 
of the most important responsibilities 
of a crack promotion set-up. Brochures 
on shows available for sponsorship 
are prepared for the national repre- 
sentative and the station sales depart- 
ment. They must include background 
of the personality involved, program 
format, ratings and adjacencies. If the 
program has been doing a good sales 
job, success stories, too, should be 
summarized. 

Trade advertising can be critical in 
the profit or loss column of a station. 
Stations that actively tell their stories 
by advertising never seem to lack na- 
tional spot billings. Working closely 
with the advertising agency on themes, 
layouts and copy angles is important. 
At WJAR-TV weekly meetings are held 


with the advertising agency to keep 
them up with events at the station. 
Much thought goes into giving our 
trade advertising sales appeal. 

A constant flow of publicity releases 


-covering all phases of station opera- 


tions goes out regularly to national 
trade publications and the 48 news- 
papers in our viewing area. 
On-the-air promotional announce- 
ments must be coordinated with the 
program department. They cover local 
and network shows, special events and 
public features. We keep 
monthly records of these and send re- 
ports to the advertising agencies, net- 


service 


works and public service agencies. 

Program schedules and the inevi- 
table correction sheets are important. 
They are widely distributed. Copies are 
sent to our national representative, ad- 
vertising agencies, newspapers, hotels, 
motels and to our reception desk for 
distribution to visitors. 

Activities of station personnel, 
changes in programming and other 
events of interest at the station are 
covered in our house magazine which 
is widely distributed. 


Special Promotions 


Special events are usually preceded 
by special promotions. Whenever pos- 
sible details are worked out well in ad- 
vance. We have found that this promo- 
tion is most important to the success 
of the special event coverage. 

We cooperate in every way possible 
with network promotions. Intelligent 
help at the local level may give the 
added impetus needed 


efforts. 


to network 


Winning awards is important to 
every station. Our promotion depart- 
ment prepares stories, pictures and 
layouts to enter in these contests. 

We have found that following the 
trade press closely pays off in ideas 
which can be applied to our own sta- 
tion and market. Such ideas are studied 
carefully bécause some that are suc- 
cessful in other areas do not apply to 
our market. By careful study we are 
able to select those most likely to suc- 
ceed in Providence. 

All of our staff members from the 
beginning, five years ago, have been 
selected partly because of the fact that 
they are promotion-minded. Through- 
out our history we have seen how this 
emphasis has resulted in sales. 























ACTIVISION is television in action .. . and 
the most active TV station in Detroit 
is WWJ-TV! 


With the largest, best-equipped production 
and studio facilities of any TV station in 
its area, WWJ-TV produces network- 
caliber action shows and live commercials 
with maximum audience and sales appeal. 


And WW5J-TV has the creative, experienced 
talent—both in back and in front of the 


In Detroit... 


You Sell More 


on channel 


WW4J-TV can help YOU build a show and build 
your sales in Detroit. See your Hollingbery man. . . 


camera—which makes its live action shows 
leaders in the Detroit area. 


WW45J-TV productions include Michigan 
Barn Dance, Time for Music, Jean 
McBride’s Cooking Show. Faye Elizabeth, 
Nancy Dixon, Ladies First, R.F.D. No. 4, 
Happy Hollow Ranch, Time Off for Sports, 
Michigan Outdoors, Singin’ Along, Motor 
City Fights, News, Weather, and full- 
production studio commercials for a long 


WW 1V 


NBC Television Network 
DETROIT 
Associate AM-FM Station WWJ 


FIRST IN MICHIGAN ¢ Owned and Operated by THE DETROIT NEWS © National Representatives: THE GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY COMPANY 
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KOLN-TYV ou: you 


LINCOLN-LAND- 





Nebraska’s Other Big Market! 





The map below shows Lincoln-Land—27 coun- 
ties with 182,982 families. (The city population 
of Lincoln is more than 100,000 people—in the 
same bracket with Topeka, Kan.; Lancaster, Pa. ; 
Columbia, S. C.; or Madison, Wis.) 





WKZO — KALAMAZOO 

WKZO-TV — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 

WJEF — GRAND RAPIDS 

WJEF-FM — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 

KOLN-TY — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Associated with 

'WMBD — PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Actually, the KOLN-TV tower is 75 miles from 
Omaha; Lincoln is 58 miles. With our 1000-foot 
tower and 316,000 watts on Channel 10, KOLN- 
TV reaches over 100,000 families who cannot 
be duplicated by any other station. 


CHANNEL 10 
316,000 WATTS 


ABC e e DUMONT 


Avery-Knodel, Inc. 
Exclusive National Representatives 














Ratings (Continued from page 47) 


Statisticians tell us that if we were to 
make a number of surveys of the same 
thing based on a number of samples, 
the odds against coming up with the 
same results on every survey are very 
great. In other words, as a character- 
istic of the sampling technique, the 
chances are that there will be a varia- 
tion from the true fact in any survey 
based on a sample. Statisticians are 
able to predict mathematically the 
probable extent of the variation. The 
principal factor affecting the amount 
of variation is the sample size. 

If, as statisticians tell us, we can ac- 
curately predict the probable variation 
in a rating produced by a given sample 
size, we can, of course, then determine 
whether the difference between 
ratings produced by the same survey 


two 


or by two surveys of identical charac- 
teristics is what we may call a “real” 
difference, due to an actual difference 
in the size of the audience, or whether 
the difference between the two ratings 
is merely a product of the variation to 
be expected as a result of chance. 
These variations exist in every audi- 
ence measurement, and the user should 
consider the extent of these differences 
before making judgments based on the 
ratings. Far too often that is not done. 


Variation Extensive 


The variation may be quite extensive 
because of the relatively small samples 
used in current television audience 
measurement. The analyst then may 
continue to consider other differences 
due to method or technique, having 
eliminated the “chance” variation. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
show, at least partially, the method our 
research department uses in making 
rating comparisons. It is particularly 
important to consider the reason for 
differences in television measurements, 
for mistakes in judgment that are 
based upen invalid ratings may have 
catastrophic results. 

The charts accompanying this article 
were part of a study of the Telepulse, 
ARB and Hooper ratings produced for 
all seven Los Angeles tv stations in 
March 1954. While charts similar to 
those illustrated herewith have been 
produced for all stations in the Los 
Angeles market, and all show fluctua- 
tions as great as those used in our il- 


lustrations, space limitations make it 
neessary to show charts for just one 
station as an example. We'll take KTTV, 
which we represent, and which, al- 
though an independent, is contending 
with the two top-rated network stations 
for position in share-of-audience in 


Los Angeles. 
“Ratio” Scale Charts 


Before we discuss the various 
charts in detail, we would like to point 
out that they are drawn on a “ratio” 
scale sometimes called “semi-logarith- 
mic,” rather than on the conventional 
arithmetic or rectilinear scale. On a 
ratio scale equal percentage differences 
are represented by equal vertical dis- 
tances. 

This procedure seems to be sound in 
comparing differences in ratings, for 
a difference of 0.5 point on a rating 
of 1.0 is just as important as a differ- 


Los Angeles 


10} 
9.0 |- 
8.0 } 
7.0 
6.0 | 
5.0 } 
4.0. 
3.0 | 


2.0 - 


1.0 + 
6.9 
08 +-—- 
0.7 +— 
0.6 +-+—+ 


0.5 
0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


8 9 10 ll 12 1 2 3 ¢ 
Morning 


Pulse 


Afternoon 


ence of 5.0 on a rating of 10, or 25 
points difference on a rating of 50.0, 
all being 50 per cent. If the same charts 
were plotted on an arithmetic scale, 
large differences in small ratings would 
look relatively unimportant, and small 
differences in large ratings would seem 
greater than their actual ratio. 

The chart on this page shows a com- 
parison of sets-in-use in Los Angeles 
for March 1954, based 


aforementioned 


on the three 
services, beginning 
with morning and continuing through 
evening. Inspection of the chart shows 
that throughout most of the daytime 
hours ARB sets-in-use are lower than 
both Hooper and Telepulse, and Tele- 
pulse sets-in-use are higher than both 
Hooper and ARB. We have found these 
differences to be typical for other mar- 
kets as well, and it begins to look as 
though we have found a “systematic 


(Continued on page 96) 


TV Sets in use in March 1954. 
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~ Swan Boat now sails the air waves 
over WBZ-TV! 


Swan boating in the Public Gardens is quite a Boston tradition, you know. 
A nice one, too. And now Boston’s WBZ-TYV has captured the enchanting 
atmosphere of this century-old tradition and given it a modern touch. 
The result is the delightful daily live TV show, “Swan Boat.” 


Five mornings a week, “Swan Boat’’ provides the same relaxed gaiety 
and whimsy of these famous summertime cruises . . . in an hour of music, 
news and lighthearted fun. 


What a show it is! Visual presentations of current hit songs . . . 4 special 
newscast to the New England housewife . . . daily vignettes of a growing 
baby girl . . . ““Husband’s Haven”. . . a colorful Bostonian “character” 
in a series of fanciful New England situations . . . tips by a popular women’s 
commentator . . . guest celebrities. 


And since ‘Swan Boat”’ is tuned to the tastes of New Englanders, it will 
play a happy tune on your cash register, too. 
You can find out about choice seats on Swan Boat by calling Herb Masse, 


WBZ-TV Sales Manager, at ALgonquin 4-5670 . . . or Eldon Campbell, 
WEC National Sales Manager, at PLaza 1-2700, New York. 











WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 
WBZ-TV - WBZA, Boston; KYW + WPTZ, Philadelphia; KDKA, Pittsburgh; 
Wwowo, Fort Wayne; KEX, Portland; KP1X, San Francisco 
National Representatives, FREE & Peters, INc.; KPIX represented by: THE Katz AGENCY, INC. 
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Aug. 30- 
Sept. 3: 
Sept. 9-10: 
Sept. 10-12: 
Sept. 12: 
Sept. 13-14: 
Sept. 13-14: 
Sept. 15: 
Sept. 16-17: 
Sept. 19-21: 
Sept. 20-21: 
Sept. 20-23: 
Sept. 23-24: 
Sept. 26-28: 
Sept. 26-29: 
Sept. 27-28: 
Sept. 27-29: 
Sept. 28: 


On the Agenda 


Photographers Assn. 
of America, 63rd an- 
nual convention, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago 


NARTB District 1, 


Somerset Hotel, Bos- 
ton 
Midwestern Advertis- 


ing Agency Network, 
fall meeting, Sheraton 


Hotel, Chicago 


Reorganization of 2nd 
District, Advertising 
Federation of America, 
Johnstown, Pa. 


British Columbia Assn. 
of Radio & Tv Broad- 
casters, Harrison Hot 
Springs, B.C. 


NARTB District 2, 
Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 


FCC hearing on Ed- 
ward Lamb 


NARTB District 3, 
William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh 


Advertising Federation 
of America, 7th Dis- 
trict, Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta 


NARTB District 4, 
Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach 


Premium Advertising 


Assn. of America, 
New York premium 
show, Hotel Astor, 
New York 


NARTB District 5, 
Daytona Plaza Hotel, 
Daytona Beach 


Advertising Federation 
of America, 10th Dis- 
trict, San Antonio 


American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, 
Pacific Coast Council, 
Hotel Del Coronado, 
Coronado, Calif. 


NARTB District 6, 
Lafayette Hotel, Little 
Rock 


Life Insurance Adver- 
Assn., annual 
convention, Hotel She- 
raton-Gibson, Cincin- 
nati 


tisers 


Tv Film Directors, Ho- 
tel Statler, Boston 


NARTB District 7, 
Kentucky Hotel, Louis- 
ville 


Michigan Assn. of Ra- 
dio & Tv Broadcasters 
convention, St. 


Mich. 


NARTB District 8, 
Sheraton-Cadillac Ho- 
tel, Detroit 


Clair, 


Oct. NARTB District 10, 
Fontenelle Hotel, 


Omaha 


Oct. 8-10: 


N.Y. State Conference, 

American Women in 
Radio & Television, 
Park Sheraton Hotel, 
New York 

Oct. 9-10: Advertising Federation 

of America, 3rd _ Dis- 

trict, Hotel Roanoke, 


Roanoke, Va. 


Oct. NARTB District 9, 
Lake Lawn Hotel, Lake 


Delavan, Wisc. 
NARTB District 11, 
Radisson Hotel, Min- 
neapolis 


11-12: 


Oct. 14-15: 





Super Sales (Cont. from page 53) 


marketing area) is a brand-new addi- 
tion to the schedule. The chain just 
took on Star Showcase, a 30-minute 
film, 7-7:30 p.m. Thursday on wJac. 

Other than these, the 
mostly spot announcements on 


chain uses 
the 
weekends, placing them on such sta- 
WNBF-TV Binghampton, wBEN-Tv Buf- 
falo, WSYR-TV and WHEN Syracuse, 
wor-Tv New York, WARM-TVv Scranton, 
WBRE-TV and wILK-Tv Wilkes-Barre. 
Typical of its spot program are the 
film slides highlighting meat specials 
on WILK-TV. 

The only problem facing the chain 
today, according to Perry, is increased 
wattage which can throw one of its 
programs into a new area where Acme’s 
prices might be different. However, 
American won’t let that interfere. 

As Robert McGredy, sales director 
of WCAU-TV, points out, “Many of the 
food products now on daytime network 
had their first 
posure in Philadelphia as part of the 


shows television ex- 


American Stores Co. programs.” 








| QO - 
_ You can’t get to| MACON > 
by way | | of Atlanta! 






Macon is 93 miles from Atlanta! So it 
stands to reason that Atlanta TV sta- 
tions are not covering the Macon area 
with an adequate signal. If you want to 
reach this middle Georgia market, 
heretofore untapped by TV, there’s only 
one station that can do a job for you — 
WMAZ-TV! 


Only WMAZ-TV adequately 
serves the well-balanced indus- 
trial and agricultural Macon 
market for you! 


Write for free brochure on Macon market 
and WMAZ.-TV specifications, rates, etc. 











WMAZ-tv 


MACON, GEORGIA - CHANNEL 13 
CBS, DUMONT & ABC NETWORKS 


Only 10 of the 47 counties now blank- 
eted by WMAZ-TV received good" service 
from any other station. Significantly, the 
remaining 37 counties in WMAZ-TV’s 
47-county area represent... 
---80% of this area's population! 
--+81% of retail sales! 





Ask your 
AVERY-KNODEL 


man 
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Many happy 
returns! 


Especially happy for these HPL accounts 
because The Housewives’ Protective League 
draws big returns. Among the more than 

250 current or recent users of HPL you'll 
find some of the biggest national and 
regional advertisers in the country. Many 


of them have been with HPL for years. 


Happy, too, for HPL because these 
sponsors have shared in making this year— 
our Twentieth Anniversary —an important 
milestone. During the past twenty years, 
they've helped us grow from a half-hour, 
one-station show to a sales-making 
program service on thirteen of the nation’s 
biggest stations. And over these years, 
they’ve stamped HPL as “the most sales- 
effective participating program in 


all broadcasting!” 


To its many participating advertisers, 
The Housewives’ Protective League wishes 
continued success and many more happy 


returns...measured in solid profits! 


THE HOUSEWIVES’ 
PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 


“The program that sponsors the product” 


485 Madison Ave., New York + Columbia Square, 
Los Angeles + Represented by CBS Radio Spot Sales 
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YOU MIGHT CLEAR 15'73,'"— 


BUT... 


GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO HOOPERS 
January, 1954 
Share-Of-Television-Audience 














MON.-FRI. MON.-FRI. SUN.-SAT. 
7 a.m.- 12 noon- p.m.- 
12 noon 5 p.m. 12 midnight 
WKZO.-TV 80% t 85% 62% 
B 31% t 15% 38% 




















+t Adjusted to compensate for the fact that neither station was 
on the air all hours. 
Note: Sampling was distributed approximately 75% in 
Grand Rapids area, 25% in Kalamazoo area. 





WJEF-FM — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
KOLN — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


YOU NEED WKZO-TV 
TO GO OVER IN 
WESTERN MICHIGAN! 


WKZO-TV, Channel 3, is the Official Basic CBS 
Television Outlet for Kalamazoo-Grand Rapids— 
serves more than 504,123 television homes in 29 
Western Michigan and Northern Indiana counties. 
This is a far larger television market than you'll 
find in and around many cities two and three 
times as big! 

January °54 Hoopers, left, credit WKZO-TV with 
63.2% more evening viewers than the next West- 
ern Michigan station—158.1% more morning view- 


ers—466.6% more afternoon viewers! 


(100,000 WATTS, CHANNEL 3) 


NA » bd “ty 
. So", Som a 
) She Pelyer Halions oe 
WkKZO — KaLaKdazoo 
4a WKZO.TV — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
> WJEF — GRAND RAPIDS 


eae oo > eee OFFICIAL BASIC CBS FOR WESTERN MICHIGAN 
WMBD — PEORIA, ILUNOIS 


Avery-Knodel, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 


* Cornelius Warmerdam of the San Francisco Olympic Club set this world’s record on May 23, 1942. 
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Wall Street Report 
en eee ana eee a ee eee 


INSIDERS BUYING. The “insider’s 
reports,” indicating how much stock 
officers, directors or large stockholders 
of a corporation are buying or selling, 
are often good indicators of the com- 
pany’s outlook. In the first weeks of 
August the number of such reports re- 
leased by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission seemed heavier than usual 
—especially at a time when stock aver- 
ages are riding at the highest level in 
20 years. 

Nevertheless, there’s apparently been 
heavy buying of stock by insiders 
throughout the U.S. during June and 
July, and the television industry was 
well represented. Max Abrams, treas- 
urer, added 1,000 shares of Emerson 
Radio & Phonograph to the 80,400 
shares he already owns. Ben Abrams, 
president and already owner of 218,000 
shares, added another 1,000 of Emer- 
son’s stock to his holdings. 

William Rogers Herod, vice presi- 
dent of General Electric, bought 1,600 
shares of his company’s common stock 
in June to boost his total holdings to 
5,800 shares. In the same company 
another veep, C. J. Hendon, purchased 
under a stock option plan 1,125 shares 
of common, bringing his holdings up 
io 1,290. Allen B. Du Mont, president, 
made a gift of 1,050 shares of his com- 
pany’s common, cutting his ownership 
to 41,850 shares. 

Trading in Philco Corp. stock by 
insiders was balanced between buy- 
ing and selling. In July Joseph H. 
Gillies, vice-president, sold 2,000 shares 
to bring his holdings down to 6,827 
shares, and James T. Buckley, the 
former board chairman, sold 1,000 to 
decrease his interest to 17,927 shares. 
These sales were more than offset, how- 
ever, by the buying action of the Philco 
profit-sharing expansion fund which 
bought over 12,000 shares during June 
and July to bring its total ownership 
of Philco common to 500,575 shares. 


PROSPECTS Goop. The overal! 
trend seems to be one of confidence 
in the prospects of the tv-electronics 
industry on the basis of the commit- 
ments made by men guiding the des- 
tinies of these companies. However, 



















































it is axiomatic in Wall Street to dis- 
count to some extent the judgment of 
company officials as to what their 
own securities will do in the market 
unless there is some support from out- 
side sources. Some such evidence is 
supplied in the latest report from 
the six-year-old Television-Electronics 
Fund whose growth in the last six 
months has been little short of astound- 
ing. Its resources have jumped by 
$21 million since the first of the year, 
bringing this open-end investment 
fund’s 


Some indication of the interest the 


total worth to over $50 million. 


television securities have aroused is 
reflected in the attention given to some 
companies not looked at in 
financial circles. New attention is de- 
voted, for example, to LT.E. Circuit 
Breaker Co., an over-the-counter se- 
curity. L.T.E. is producing the metal 
“shells” for the new 21-inch color TV 
tube that RCA will demonstrate Sept. 
15. 
L.T.E. 
ment about its role in the production 
of the tube although it’s reported it 


often 


officials will make no com- 


has received a substantial order from 
the industry giant. The shell is be- 
lieved to be a metal cone which fits 
around the glass face of the tube and 
houses its picture mechanism. It is 
reportedly an improvement over other 
types to an extent that has aroused 
general industry interest. 


Silvertone Maker Active 


Another generally ignored company 
that’s received increased interest re- 
cently is Pacific Mercury Television, 
partly owned by Sears, Roebuck and 
producer of the mail order company’s 
Silvertone TV sets. The company’s 
unit sales have been running ahead 
of last year (for the first four months 
of the new fiscal year starting April 
1), but the need for price reductions 
has knocked its dollar volume down. 
In the preceding fiscal year Pacific 
earned $196,000—equal to 28 cents 
per share. That was a decline from 
the $426,797 or 61 cents per share it 
earned in the preceding year. The 
drop was further complicated by the 


it; 
.. 


fire destruction of a warehouse with 
4,000 finished sets. To catch up with 
its quota, the company was forced into 
which 


overtime production, boosted 


operating costs. 


BETTER BUILDING. The 
now has finished construction of a 


company 


large warehouse, manufacturing plant 
and office building that will permit 
consolidation of activities that were 
formerly scattered in 12 different old 
buildings. The company’s president, 
Joe Benaron, believes its past experi- 
ence in making low-priced sets along 
with the improved plant facilities puts 


Pacific 


position in the price-conscious TV-set 


in an excellent competitive 
market. 

Another indication of the interest 
in the television-electronics future was 
reflected in the sudden activity in 
Olympic Radio. Sol M. Zweifach, 
owner of 50,000 common shares, an- 
nounced he is attempting to buy or 
123,000 shares of Olympic 
common. Mr. Zweifach has been con- 
ferring with Heywood Fox of Fox, 
Wells & Co. who owns the stock. The 


reportedly $8 per 


control 


offered price is 


share. It’s generally believed that 
Louis E. Wolfson, the young financial 
man-in-a-hurry, is the money behind 
the offer. Mr. Wolfson controls Mer- 
ritt, Chapman & Scott, marine builders, 
a steel company and several other 


heavy projects, He is also financially 


(Continued on next page) 
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Wall Street (Continued) 


interested, but not a dominant factor, 

in other TV-radio companies. 
Evidently Fox is unwilling to lose 

control of Olympic Development Co., 


Corp. reported a sharp drop in sales 
and profits for the first half. The net 
hit $1,288,246 or $2.72 per share com- 
pared with $2,766,190 or $5.64 per 
share in the same 1953 period. Sales 
in the same period totaled over $56 


the research subsidiary of Olympic 
Radio, and a second 95-per-cent-owned 
subsidiary, Multra Machine Co., which 


produces automatic machinery. 


million compared with more than $82 
year, E. F. McDonald, 


president, claimed his company’s ex- 


million last 


perience merely reflected the general 


industry trend which required increas- 
BETTER EARNINGS. Stromberg-Carl- 


son is another TV-set maker drawing 
continued attention in the Street. It 
now appears that in the final six 


ing output of lower-priced, narrow- 
profit-margined sets. 





. 4 

months the firm will surpass the $2.26  gioek High Lew a8. 
per share earned in the first half. ABC-UPT 20% -14% 19% 
Sales in the first half totaled $31.9  “0NIRAL ag - 

“ne ° ° 3° 8 
million, up slightly from the $31 mil- cas 69%4-41% 64% 
. . : DU MONT 14%- 9% 12% 
lion in the first half of 1953. Two fac noth 13%4. 9% 12% 
tors that seem to be favoring an im- cE 4814-37% 4354 
3 ae ie MAGNAVOX 21%-16% 2056 
proved showing for the company in  yoronoia 45 30% 421, 
the second half are, of course, the eli- PHILCO 3714-28 34% 
a ae RCA 35 -22% 3256 
mination of the excess profits fe ee 15%. 8% 13% 
resumption of full production on two — SYLVANIA 40%6-31% 37% 
e nine iG _ 75%4-50¥ 71, 
large Government electronic contracts. ben ry ee Tree eee we 
On the other hand, Zenith Radio *As of August 25, 1954 





The company you beef cx CHATTANOOGA 


(79th MARKET) - - - ON WDEF-TV 


Your Play Time . . . Comedy Hour . .. TV Playhouse .. . Liberace . .. GE Theatre 
. + » Tony Martin Show . . . Camel News Caravan . . . Burns and Allen . . . My 
Friend Irma . .. bi Theatre . . . Dennis Day Show . . . Robert Montgomery 
Presents . . . Place the Face . . . Studio One . . . Midwestern Hayride . . . Arthur 
Murray Party . . . Milton Berle Show . . . | Love Lucy .. . Masquerade Party .. . 
Red Buttons . . . Truth or Consequences . . . You Bet Your Life... Red Steiton 
Revue . . . Arthur Godfrey and His Friends . . . Coke Time . . . | Married Joan 
. . - Cavalcade of America . . . Strike It Rich . . . I've Got A Secret . . . | Led 
Three Lives . . . This Ils Your Life .. . Dragnet . . . Ford Theatre . . . Mr. District 
Attorney . . . Favorite Story . . . Pantomime Quiz . . . Mama . . . Life of Riley 
. . - Best in Mystery . . . Big Story .. . Cavalcade of Sports . . . Game of the 
Week . . . Jackie Gleason Show . . . Amateur Hour . . . Saturday Nite Revue 
.. + Your Hit Parade . . . Private Secretary . ..On Your Account... Lux Theatre 
. . - Disneyland . . . Kollege of Musical Knowledge . . . Welcome Travelers .. . 
Guiding Light . . . Hawkins Falls . . . Chrysler Show . . . Dollar a Second .. . 
Sports Revue 


Carter Parham, President Harold (Hap) Anderson, Manager 


Interconnected ... nec-css- ABC: Dum. 


WDEF-TV 


CHATTANOOGA 







105,200 Watts 
VHF 


Contact THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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Pen in Hand 


When nominations are opened for 
Bard of Madison Avenue, you can be 
sure that Robert T. Colwell, the C in 
SSC&B, will be on the list. In fact, 
although there may be other contend- 
ers, amiable Bob has a strong edge: 
His stuff is published. 

Latest 
thymster occurred in June when Calk- 
ins & Holden reverted to its original 
rame. For a four-year interim, it had 
been known as Calkins, Holden & 
Carlock, McClinton & Smith, a title that 
Mr. Colwell aptly celebrated at the time 
in a poem, Name-Calling. When the 


foray into type for this 


agency announced its name-trim June 
24, it reprinted poet Colwell’s opus in 
its New York Times ad. And within 
the week, Bob was again cheering them 
cn—with Brief Case, a six-stanzaed 
work which urged shortened agency 
names. (His own Sullivan, Stauffer, 
Colwell & Bayles, Inc., could become, 
Mr. C. opined, simply “Sull.”) 

Turns out this guy has done quite a 
bit of writing. As a Colgate English 
major (Class of ’25), he wrote for uni- 
versity publications, then plunged into 
advertising (Livermore Knight, Provi- 
dence). By the end of 1929, he was a 
member of the J. Walter force, ulti- 
mately rising to board member and 
chairman of all print and radio copy. 
Meanwhile, he wrote a series of top 
radio shows (including a special line 
of Eddie Cantor greeting cards for 
Chase & Sanborn) and office limericks 
with — and sometimes about — such 
fellow workers as Morris Bishop, Mon- 
roe Leaf (Ferdinand the Bull) or Ted 
Kay (the cartoon, Hazel). 

He even wrote stories and articles 
for Coronet, Life and Colliers. 

Since 1946, when he became one of 
the SSC&B principals, he has had little 
time for writing much besides occa- 
sional family greetings. For example: 

Today’s your anniversary 

You two should be in clover 

Just think of it 

Another year 

Of married life is over! 
Well, this 51-year-old poetaster should 
know: He and Mrs. Colwell have a 
family of three children, are at home 
in Pelham, N.Y. The eldest son, inci- 
dentally, is ploughing the same field as 
his old man; he’s a (copy) writer at 


BBD&O. 














$21,000 Chris-Craft “Sport Fisherman’ 











LARGEST ON THE WAVES 


Mt. Washington’s more-than-a- 
mile high TV station covers most 
of the three states of Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. On the 
air in August. 





CBS-ABC 





By using Mt. Washington TV — the TV 
station with the greatest coverage in 
America — you can save the cost of a 
$21,000 Chris-Craft “Sport Fisherman” 
in 28 weeks of a 15 minute show aired 
five times weekly. 





WHAT NETWORK! 


This “3-state one-station TV net- 
work” covers virtually all the 
families local TV stations do. 
Reaches thousands of families 
they cannot reach. Yet average 
time costs run 54% less than the 
combined cost of the three TV 
stations giving next best coverage. 





Channel 8 





Mt. Washington TV, Inc. 
WMTW 


Represented nationally by 
HARRINGTON, RIGHTER & PARSONS, Inc. 
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AA-TV in Dollac ie the 


ST POWERFUL 
STATION 
LL TEXAS! 


Now . . . with 274,000 watts video effective 
radiated power* . . . WFAA-TV is the most powerful VHF 
station in the Southwest —including Texas, 








Oklahoma, Arkansas, Lovisiana and New Mexico! 
*Effective Sept. 26, 1954 


This means 69% greater grade A coverage — 
and adds half a million people to WFAA-TV’s grade A 
contour! It means greater penetration 

of the 29-county WFAA-TV Market — the largest 
concentration of population, wealth and 

“= television homes in Texas! And it means a 

greater response from your advertising 

presented on WFAA-TV! 


RVING 398,000 TV HOMES 
(WFAA-TV Research Dept., July 1, 1954) 


Channel 
WFAA-TV q 





RALPH NIMMONS, Station Manager 
EDWARD PETRY & CO., National Representative 
Television Service of The Dallas Morning News 


L A § 
NBC - ABC - DUMONT 


LOON...even GREATER cervice 
for Texa’ GREATEST Morke?.. 


Now under construction — WFAA-TV’s new 1,521- 
foot tower which will blanket the greater DALLAS-Ft. Worth 


market area with 316,000 watts. Coming SOON! , : 
NBC . ABC . o>umonr WFAA A@TWY,.cias 
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Color report 


150 stations 


will be able to transmit network color 


by Jan. 1, 1955; 


many others make plans for next year 


Imost unbelievably, color contin- 

ues to expand. Biggest news came 
at the end of last month when CBS 
Television, projecting its plans to the 
first of the year, announced 81 affiliates 
would be carrying network color—in 
color. Subsequent statements indicated 
NBC-TV expected 65 affiliates would be 
equipped by Jan. 1 and Du Mont, 57. 
Network listings included, obviously, 
stations with duo-affiliation, and all 
color plans depended, of course, on 
equipment-delivery. But considering 
the 53 stations that reported, in a spe- 
cial TELEVISION AGE survey, they al- 
ready are carrying the network color, 
it looked as though the total could 
reach 150 by the year’s end. 

That estimate was, in effect, confirm- 
ed recently when AT&T’s Long Lines 
Dept. announced that 65 cities were in- 
terconnected for color as of Aug. 26. 
Talking in terms of markets, not sta- 
tions, Long Lines said about 95 would 
be able to have network color Jan. 1. 


Raises Fall Curtain 


Most extensive list of color affiliates 
came from CBS Television as it raised 
the curtain on its fall color schedule— 
some 76 first-rate programs—via The 
Ed Sullivan Show for Ford. The debut 
also introduced the network’s huge, 
new color Studio 76, located in the 
center of Manhattan. This will be the 
origination point for most of the ma- 
jor CBS Television programs as, one by 
one, they are carried in multichrome 
at least once during the year, plus its 
new, all-color series, The Best of 
Broadway. But that wasn’t all. As of 
Sept. 30, some color shows (like 
Shower of Stars) will come from the 
network’s Television City on the West 
Coast, as well. Clearly, network pro- 


gramming will become a major im- 
petus in color-set sales. 

Reluctance to color—if it can be 
called that—occurs only in remote or 
minor markets, according to the TELE- 
VISION AGE query of station heads. 
Even then, progressive outlets like 
KVEC-TV San Luis Obispo or WKNY-TV 
Kingston, N. Y., are ready to provide 
multichrome “when demand warrants” 
(i.e., when there are about 500 sets in 
Kingston). 

Among the stations which will have 
network color by the end of the year 
are: WFMJ-TV Youngstown which ex- 
pected to be ready as of Aug. 31; wHo- 
tv Des Moines, Sept. 1; wMBr-Tv Jack- 
sonville, Sept. 7; and wtvJ Miami, 
waca-TV Atlanta (plus slides and film) 
and wcsH-Tv Portland, Me., before the 
end of this month. Due next month are 
KWTV Oklahoma City, Oct. 1; KGUL-TV 
Houston, Oct. 15, and wsee Erie and 
WTHI-TV Terre Haute, by the end of 
the month. wrsc-Tv Greenville, S. C., 
will introduce color when it opens its 
new, $1l-million tv-am plant Nov. 1, 
the same day that wKJG-TV Ft. Wayne 
will be ready for network programs. 
WLBC-TV Muncie has scheduled a Nov. 
15 starting date, with KcEB Tulsa, 
wMtT-Tv Cedar Rapids and wicu Erie 
as “probables” before the end of 
WLva-Tv Lynchburg ex- 
pects to have network multichrome 
about Dec, 1. 


November. 


Many After First of Year 


Many more stations will burst into 
network color after the first of the year, 
including WAIM-TvV Anderson, S.C.; 
wrow-tv Albany; wFMy-Tv Greens- 
boro (plus slides and film); KROC-TV 
Rochester, Minn. and KHQ-Tv Spokane 
—all during January. woeF-Tv Chatta- 
nooga and wBay-Tv Green Bay, Wis., 


should follow soon thereafter. KGNC-TV 
Amarillo is targeting for spring; wcov- 
TV Montgomery plans network hues by 
midyear, KEY-TV Santa Barbara (plus 
slides and film), during the fall and 
KKTV Colorado Springs, late in the 
year. 

It is difficult, at best, to be exact 
about target dates. wsJs-tv, Winston- 
Salem, for example, was among the 
first in the south to carry network 
color, June 25. Its “official” debut has 
been listed as July 15, however, the 
date AT&T announced its connection. 
wrri Albany is waiting for G.E. equip- 
ment, on the other hand, and Wayne 
Coy of Kos-tv Albuquerque says he’s 
waiting for AT&T to replace the Okla- 
homa City-Amarillo cable with micro- 
wave relay. (AT&T, in turn, seems to 
be idling until stations have worked 
more with color costs: It has extended 
its temporary color rates—the same 
line charges as b&w fees—until Feb. 1.) 


Color Slide Picture 


The picture for color slides and film 
is about the same. Some outlets, like 
KING-TV Seattle, already have both. A 
number of stations have ordered equip- 
ment, expect delivery shortly. That for 
WKyY-TV Oklahoma City, like wBRe-Tv 
Wilkes-Barre, was to be ready by the 
first of this month. And at least one 
outlet, KHQ-TV Spokane, will carry 
slides and film in color (around Janu- 
ary 1955) before network programs 
(after Feb. 15). But the rule is to get 
network first, adapt operations to that, 
then branch out into slides and film 
a few months later. 

The 81 CBS Television color-affili- 
ates are: 

WOI-TV waca-tv Atlanta, 
KTBC-TV Austin, Tex., WMAR-TV Balti- 
more, WNBF-TV Binghamton, WBRC-TV 
Birmingham, wNac-Tv Boston, WBEN- 
TV Buffalo, wmt-tv Cedar Rapids, 
wciA Champaign, wcus-tv Charles- 
ton, WBTV Charlotte, wBBM-TV Chicago 
WKRC-TV Cincinnati, WEws Cleveland, 
WNOK-TV Columbia, S. C., WRBL-Tv 
Columbus. 

KRLD-TV Dallas, wHi0-Tv Dayton, 
KLZ-TV Denver, WJBK-TV Detroit, 
WSEE-TV Erie, KMJ-TV Fresno, KGUL- 
Tv Galveston-Houston, woop-tv Grand 
Rapids, wuHp-tv Harrisburg, WEHT 
Henderson-Evansville, KTvH Hutchin- 
son-Wichita, WFBM-TV 


Ames, 


Indianapolis, 


(Continued on next page) 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 


101,292 SETS 


Are Receiving KEDD's 
Increased Signal 
Strength of 


Saturating 
Wichita’s 
Billion- 
Dollar 
Market 
With 
Kansas’ 

i} Highest 


Power! 


eenenv@neee eee eee 





Represented by 
Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 


NBC e ABC 
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Color Report (Continued) 


wJTv Jackson, WMBR-TV Jacksonville, 
wJAc-TV Johnstown, WKzZO-TV Kalama- 
z00, KMBC-TV Kansas City. 

wTsk Knoxville, KNxT Los Angeles, 
WHAS-TV Louisville, KDUB-Tv Lubbock, 
wLva-Tv Lynchburg, WMAz-TV Macon, 
wtvJ Miami, wcan-tv Milwaukee, 
wcco-Tv Minneapolis, KNOE-TV Mon- 
roe, WLAC-TV Nashville, WKNB-TV New 
Britain, WNHC-TV New Haven, wopsu- 
Tv New Orleans, wcsps-tvy New York, 
wtaR-tv Norfolk, Kwtv Oklahoma 
City, KMTv Omaha, WEEK-TV Peoria, 
wcau-Tv Philadelphia, KPHO-TV 
Phoenix, KATV Pine Bluff, WGAN-TV 
Portland, Me. 

KOIN-TV Ore., WJAR-TV 
Providence, WNAO-TV Raleigh, WTVvR 
Richmond, WHEC-TV Rochester, WHBF- 
TV Rock Island, WKNx-Tv Saginaw. 
KSL-TV Salt Lake City, KeBs-Tv San 
Antonio, KFMB-TV San Diego, KPIXx 
wrcB_ Schenectady, 
KVTV Sioux City, wsBT-Tv South Bend, 
KTTS-TV Springfield, Mo., Ksp-Tv St. 
Louis, WHEN Syracuse, KTNT-TV Ta- 
WTHI-TV Terre Haute, 
wspp-Tv Toledo, KoTV Tulsa, WKTV 
Utica, wrop-tv Washington and WKBN- 
TV Youngstown. 


Portland, 


San Francisco, 


coma-Seattle, 


fe €3 
sii 
> a oe 8 
Ran & 
Albany WROW-T\ 10 1 11 
WTRI -- 50 
Allentown WFMZ-TV 1k l 15 

Ames, lowa Wwol-Tv* 
Anderson, S.C. waim-tv* 10 - 40 50 
Atlanta WAGA-TV 1 l 2 
Baltimore WBAL-TV* 68 10 22 100 
wMar-tv* 30 5 12 47 
Birmingham WABT* —_ — S 
Bloomington, wTtv* -- - 5 
Ind. 
Boston WBz-TV* 30 4 30 64 
Bulle 'o WBEN-TV* 50 1 - 51 
Cambridge, WTAO-TV 18 4 2 24 
Mass. 

Cedar Rapids wmMt-tTv nSs52 GB 
Charleston WCHS-TV -_— — 10 
Chicago WBBM-TV* -— — 1,000 
WGN-TV* —— — 1,200 
WNBQ* —-— — 503 
Cincinnati wepo-tv* 24 3 4 31 
WKRC-TV 50 10 40 100 
WLW-Tv* 022 & 
| Cleveland WEws* 4% 6 - 100 
WNBK* 100 5 2 107 
Dallas KRLD-TV* — - — 100 
wFFa-tv* 81 4 30 115 
Denver KBTV* ox, wi a aa 
KLz-Tv* 909 5 5 100 
KOA-TV* a ee 50 
Des Moines WHO-Tv* 9 6 O 15 


Detroit wws-tv* 100 6 14 120 
WXYZ-TV 20 20 78° 100 
Erie, Pa. WSEE-TV* -- _ 
Ft. Worth WBAP-TV* -- 200 
Grand Rapids woop-tv* — 10 
Greenville, S.C.wrFpc-tTv 5 - 5 
Hampton, Va. wvec-tv* 9 5 0 100 
Houston KGUL-TV -- 12 
KPRC-TV* - 100 
Indianapolis WFBM-Tv* - 
WISH-TV* ye -§ 10 
Jackson, Miss. wastv* Ss 4 3 15 
WLBT* 6 6 O 12 
Jacksonville WMBR-TV* -- 


Johnstown, Pa. wyac-tv* 41 1 3 45 


Kansas City wpaF-tv* 30 6 1 7 
Kingston, N.Y. wKny-Tv 3 — . 3 
Lancaster WGAL-TV* -- 25 
Los Angeles KNBH* — 500 
KNXT* — 7 500 
Lynchburg WLva-tv* 12 3 15 
Memphis wMctT* us 6 S 
Miami WTVJ-TV* -— - 5 
Vilwaukee WTMJ-Tv* -- 70 
Nashville WsM-Tv* 44 ; 10 
New Haven WNHC-Tv* - 3155 158 
New Orleans wosu-Ttv* 50 5 55 
WJMR-TV* 8 0 0 8 
New York WABD* —- 2,000 
wcas-Tv* — - 2,000 
WNBT* -- 2,000 
Norfolk wtar-Tv*® 10 5 5 20 
Oklahoma City Kwtv* 8713 O 100 
WKY-TVv* 73 10 35 = «#4118 
Omaha wow-Tv* ss 6 12 
Philadelphia wPtTz* 50 2250 302 
Pittsfield, Mass.wMctT 2, § 6 
Pittsburgh wopTv* 5— - 5 
Portland, Me. wesu-tv* 13 2 0 15 
Portland, Ore. Kptv* Go 3 § 50 
Providence WJAR-TV* 94 6 0 100 
Rochester WHAM-Tv* i 30 
Rock Island, Ill.wusr-tv* 100 100 
St. Louis KSD-TV* 50 5 10 65 
St. Paul KSTP-TV* 40 10 50 
Salt Lake Cityxtvt* 26 - 3 35 
KSL-Tv* 3 8. 7 25 
San Diego KFMB-Tv* 0. 6 13 
San Francisco KRON-tTv* 90 7 97 
Santa Barbara KEY-T - } l 
Seattle KING-Tv* 61 3 0 64 
KOMO-Tv* 64 3 0 67 
South Bend WSBT-TV* 18 7 25 
Spokane KHQ-TV i oe l 
KXLY-TV iz 8 8 it 
Terre Haute WTHI-Tv* 
Toledo wspp-Ttv* 80 2 8 90 
Topeka wisw-tv* 10 — 10 
Tulsa KCEB 66 4 5 75 
KoTv* 40 3 17 60 
Utica WKTV* 97 3 100 
Washington WNBW* —_— - 300 
WTopP-Tv* - 300 
West Palm WJNO-TV* 1— — ] 
Beach 
Wheeling wtrF-Tv* 40— 5 45 
Wilkes-Barre WBRE-TV* s 2 @ 10 
Wilmington WDEL-Tv* — 3 — 3 
Winston-Salem wsjs-tv* — 2 — 5 
Worcester, Mass.wwor-tv* 4 0 1 5 
Youngstown wFMJ--Tv* 15— 3 18 


WKBN-Tv* 25 2 3 3 
* Stations that can carry, or are in process 
of equiping for, network color originations. 




























FILM COMMERCIAL DIRECTORY 


One of a series of commercials featuring 
“Gleem”, Procter & Gamble’s new tooth 
paste. Agency: Compton Advertising, 


Inc. Advertiser: Procter & Gamble. 





TELEVISION 
GRAPHICS, INC. 


245 West 55th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
JU 6-1922 





An example of an animated spot com- 
mercial for Vicks for their winter ad- 
vertising program. Agency: BBD&O. 
Advertiser: Vick Chemical Co. 










TELEVISION 
GRAPHICS, INC. 


245 West 55th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
JU 6-1922 





Four Red Heart Dog Food animated 
spots, featuring three flavors and Big 
League Baseball premiums. Agency: N. 
W. Ayer & Son, Inc. Advertiser: John 
Morrell & Company. 










TV SPOTS, INC. 


425 East 50th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Plaza 5-4807 





“MEET TODAY’S NEW MURIEL” .. . 
that fine award winning film commercial 
that has created top sponsor identifica- 
tion for Muriel Cigars. Agency: Lennen 
& Newell, Inc. 












SHAMUS CULHANE 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


207 East 37th Street 
New York 16, N.Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-8243 


Los Angeles: 
8802 Melrose Ave. 
CRestview 4-5925 





for nearly 6 years, WMCT Memphis 


was the only TV station 
IN THE MID-SOUTH 


The habit of tuning to WMCT dur- 
ing that long period is one that is 
firmly fixed today among 285,737 
Mid-South TV homes. 


And WMCT on preferred low 
band VHF Channel 5, operates on 
a maximum 100,000 watts power 
from its “topper” tower of 1,088 
feet. 


today, WMCT Memphis 
is the only TV station 


THAT EVERY TV HOME CAN 


GET IN THIS AREA 
This means that WMCT delivers a 
better signal service . . . a clearer 
picture over a wider area than any 


other Memphis TV station from 100 
to 135 mile radius. 


THE ONE TV STATION 
THAT SELLS ALL OF THE 
MID-SOUTH 


WMCT 


MEMPHIS’ 
First TV Station 


NOW 100,000 WATTS 





MEMPHIS-CHANNEL 5 
WMC —WMCF— WMCT 
Affiliated with NBC 
Also affiliated with ABC and DUMONT 
Owned and operated by 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


National Representatives The Branham Co. 
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Local (Continued from page 51) 


* Crum Distributing Co., dealers in 
Philco and Whirlpool washing ma- 
chines in Decatur, Ill., increased sales, 
after starting a program on WTVP, to 
the point where the firm received the 
Philco Corporation’s President’s 
Award for the outstanding sales job in 
the nation. Mr. Crum credits televi- 
sion with his success. 

* Down in Dallas where fried pies 
are a big item of diet, Pie-Tex Inc. told 
WFAA-TV the success they enjoy is “due 
in a large measure” to launching the 
product on the station’s cooking show. 

® The Saturday night fights on 
witv Ft. Lauderdale sold from 40 to 
50 used cars each week for Olin’s Used 
Cars. So successful has the program be- 
come that the company plans a fur- 
ther major sports schedule this fall. 

® Ballard’s Inc., distributors of 
York Air Conditioners in the Monroe. 
La., area is so pleased with the success 
of the budget spent on KNOE-TV that 
plans are being made to put 90 per 
cent of their advertising allowance in- 
to the medium next year. 

® The Cloverleaf Dairy in Salt Lake 
City has just renewed for the fifth 
year its Tuesday night feature film 
Cloverleaf Theatre on KSL-Tv. The 
show has consistently outrated Milton 
Berle, programmed opposite, the sta- 
tion reports. 

® Spending the same amount of 
money for television spots on KVOS-TV 
Bellingham, Wash., as for newspaper 
advertising proved effectively to the 
leather goods firm of C. H. Barlow that 
tv outpulls newspapers “four to one.” 
the Palais Royal, 
Shreveport women’s specialty store, 


© Similarly, 


found $92.50 spent in newspaper space 
sold only $90 worth of cosmetics while 
$115 spent on KSLA brought in over 
$1,000 worth of business on a rainy 
Louisiana day. 


* Not only were farm equipment 
sales almost doubled for the Carroll 
Equipment Co. of Huntington, W. Va.. 
after they started using wsAz-Tv, but 
the firm found it necessary to expand 
the territories covered by their sales- 
men after they received inquiries from 
parts of the state that had not previous- 
ly been covered. 


® In Tulsa, Okla., an air condition- 
er ad on KCEB sold out the sponsor’s 
entire stock the next day, including a 


| 


carload which just arrived that 
morning. 

® Stein’s Furs, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
found results from advertising on 


WBRE-TV were the best ever experi- 
enced in “any medium.” 

Most important of all local mer- 
chants to television stations are the 
automobile dealers. Nearly every sta- 
tion has at least one automobile ac- 
count. Electrical and appliance dealers 
are next, followed by banks and build- 
ing & loan firms, beer & wine com- 
panies and department stores. Dairies 
are old and valued customers, as are 
furniture and rug merchants, grocers 


and theatres (See Table IV). 


Steady Customers 


From the first, all of these classifica- 
tions have been important. Many sta- 
tions report firms in each of these 
branches of business that have been 
with them since they went on the air. 
Histories of five, six or even seven 
years’ continuous use are not un- 
common. 

Furniture merchants have always 
been important to television stations 
locally. Nearly every pre-freeze station 
reporting included the furniture cate- 
older 
Grocers, jewelry stores and drug stores 
were also time buyers. While the num- 
ber of stations with department stores 


gory among its accounts. 


on their “old and valued account” list 
was limited, those that did include the 
category reported they had been using 
the station for several years and made 
an important contribution to billings. 

Proof that nearly anything can be 
sold on television comes from all parts 
of the nation, Pet shops use KHQ-TV 
Spokane effectively. A linen supply 
house in Muncie, Ind., is on WLBC-TV. 
Ready-mixed concrete is selling faster 
for a Madison, Wis., firm since it 
bought time on KNOw-Tv. Meadow- 
stone, a siding for older homes, buys 
WHBF-TV Rock Island, IIl. 

And out in Fresno, California, land 
of sunshine and flowers, Rain-for-Rent 
sprinkler systems are doing a landoffice 
business since buying announcements 
on KMJ-TV. 





A SINGLE-STATION MARKET 
KGVO-TV — 13 


60,000 watts 
MISSOULA, MONTANA 























= 

* 

° 
Thirty-fourth winner of 


The Robert J. Collier Trophy and 


Chairman of the Board, Lear, Inc., says: 


“Grand Rapids will always be the main 
production center for Lear. We located 
here in the first place because of the people 
— honest, down-to-earth Americans 

who make Grand Rapids one of the 
finest cities in the world. Our experience, 
since we came here in 1944, has been 
excellent.” 














WOODIland-TV is big territory! 


Big territory, certainly — but what counts You'll find ample evidence of business ex- 
most is the people. Industrialist-inventor Bill pansion, throughout the entire WOODland 
Lear has demonstrated his faith in these peo- area. WOOD-TV’s increased facilities are the 
ple — and in the future of the area as a natural result of this healthy growth. First 
whole. A new $3,000,000 Lear factory is station in the country to deliver 316,000 watts 
soon to be built in Grand Rapids. And Lear, from a tower 1000’ above average terrain... 


WOOD.TV provides top coverage of the 
entire Western Michigan market. For top 
results ...in Grand Rapids, Muskegon, 
Battle Creek, Lansing and Kalamazoo .. . 


famous F-5 Automatic Pilot — last year schedule WOOD-TV, Grand Rapids’ only 
increased production of almost every line. television station. 


WOOD-TV 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Inc. — manufacturers of precision aeronaut- 
ical accessories, electro-mechanical systems, 
radio communications products and the 





GRANDWOOD BROADCASTING COMPANY e NBC, BASIC: ABC, CBS, DUMONT, SUPPLEMENTARY @ ASSOCIATED WITH WFBM-AM AND 
TV. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. e WFDF, FLINT, MICH., WEOA, EVANSVILLE. IND. e WOOD-AM, WOOD-TYV. REPRESENTED BY KA 
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September 1954. 9:00 |—A8¢ ces Dum NBC ABC cBS Dum NBC ABC cs ait 
[Breakfast The Morn- (Today | 
ow id Club ing Show 7-9 a.m. 
elevision B22 SS] | 
hilco Corp. Various | sponsors) | | 
sponsors) | 
9:30 |, 9:45-10. | | | 
. ~ War. | | | | 
Ee quaker Oats | 
& Th. 
9:45 | 9:90-45 
& Th | | 
Network Program 10:00 Piaiey Miz. , : | : 
7 Garry Moore Ding Dong 
C M.-Th., 10- | er _ 
ha /10:30 a.m. Ph.: Gerber } 
re 10:15 Fri. i0- ‘ood ; 
11:30 a.m. — 
Ld) MS* | s — 
Key: All times shown are Eastern Daylight 10:30 t } A Time T Tixpleri 
(EDT). With return to standard time Octo- | To Live Smilin’ Ed’s ‘God’ ng 
ber Program Chart will show time in | «s) Gan “ 
S } World 
programs televised 10:45 Arthur —a Brown Shoe 
Godfrey on ee c (S) 
|To Heaven 0. | 
11:00 | Pn : ea |P &G (EL) Gdn! betrore . | —. 2 ees : 
Participating Sponsorship; ‘ |10:30-11:30 §pace Patrol | mee | 
; Alt., Alterniting; LS, Last (L) MS* | | Ralston- Midnight 
; MS* Multiple Sponsorship (see foot- wm:15 | Purina, General 
ON, On Now; TBA, To Be ’ fo estle Co. | Mills 
Kalt. wks.) alts Wander 
FOOTNOTES aa | strtuete | | a Tappott a | 5 
CBS—‘‘Garry Moore Show’’ (M.-Th., 10- Rich Costello 
10:30 a.m.; Fri., 10-11:30 a.m.):10-10:15, 11:45 ad. | Campbell 
Mon.—Pacific, alternate with Masland. Tu. Colgate | MS* Soup 
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starts 9/28) Wed.—Simoniz. T 12:00 }— = } —— 5 aos —_ } es 
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Fri.—Converted fice. 11-11:15, Fri.— © Search For | } = 
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& Th.—Nabisco. 11:15-30, M.-Th. — Life | one Ranger 
1:15 Gen. Foods | Gen. Mills 
(Continued on page 39) | Seeking (F) 
| Heart | 
P&G 
MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY t 
6:00 ABC CBS DuM NBC ABC cBSs DuM NBC ABC cBs DuM NBC ABC ces —_— 
P | | | | | } | | } 
| | | | 
| | | | 
6:15 | | | | 
| 
6:30 }— = | | fq} | | : = —fj 
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8:00 h. & M (CL) aravan (L) (L) (Caravan (L)|Am. Motors (L) Gen. Elec. — 
. a T Burns & aa ‘ co ee + oo a Tt Pan crs 3 ae ® a ee eg | <i ——s ri 
Allen (F) Droodles Goldbergs | Derby Arthur I Married Milland 
Sky King BF. (Roger Gene Autry (L) Foods Godfrey My Son Jeep Joan Poste —" _ They 
8:15] nerny Goodrich. Price) (F) Vitamin pits see eff. 10/27 | And His | (tentative) | Gen. Elec. | MSPector |.) Nh. 
Foods Carnation (S-L) : Corp. of Friends (F) Bee A 
|Wrigley Co. America |Buick Div. 1st half-hr. : Gen. Elec. non 
8:30 1, ae ‘eae | re) Reel Toni_Co._ Four Sisr_ an 
- foice OF Arth . 4 yas pe } | | Py if nso 
a | Godtrey's sacha zwenty penteeaeee H. M Bishop New Stu a oe My Little Treasury it~ 
8:45 —. — — ticals, Inc. oe (L) ex cw iam om Margie (F) Men In Parker Pen | Cosm 
r Tire & . orida - ~ : P ks.) | 
Rubber Co. si ‘Tea (L & F) Citrus oe“ (L-S) eff. 10/20 Pillsbury Seett Paper Action [a s 
| | ( | . 
\& Soup (L) | | 4 
$:00 — + - eo - + —---- 4 + - + ——_————_—_— 
Public Medic whens Carte Millie | Studio 57 Fireside Masquerade ~ Rich | Summer ko You Want lw hat Have | What’ 
: Junior | Defender Dow Show arter Prod. Hf. J. Heinz | Theatre Party (L) In The To Lead A| You In | Sto) 
9:15 " taemical (alt. wks.) | Co. 9/28 (F) Rem Rand | . Park 7 Yommon? 
Canfevence Philit Am. Tob.; | o-cedar | Colgate Kraft Band c Du } 
‘s) Morris | (F) Dodge Div. ) P&G Knomark | Palmolive (L-S) Theatre Brillo (8) Lal 
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a) (L) U. S. Steel | sponso 
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: Eastern | The Studio | Johnson, with: | Lite With Bine Ribbon ae This 1s The Teliake 
One Summer | American Center Father Truth Or From Bouts Your Life | |. Clue Th 
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° | Stop The} | + +N 
Neutral | Music |. fein | It’s A Bee ered . hoy a 
10:45 | westi —" vale 5 ray Great Life see foot rote | a ” axa (Con win) 
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Longines Chronoscope| 
(L) | Longines | 
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Doerfer (Continued from page 43) 


can be implemented by FCC rule-making should be 
a sufficient incentive to the industry to choose good 
taste and reasonableness in their positive duties io 
promote the public interest. 


In your opinion will color television replace 
black and white? If so, how soon? 


I do not know. A substantial amount of color television 
will be commonplace in five years. Some black and 
white may persist for the same reason black and white 
photography and movies are still with us after many 
years of choice. But I look for an avalanche of color 
in the immediate future. 


W hut is your present feeling about the possibili- 
ties of subscription tv? 


This matter is pending and I hesitate to comment until 
all have been heard. At the moment, I would not 
slam the door upon an experimental excursion in this 
field. However, it appears to me that such a method 
would invite rate and service regulations. All regula- 
tion springs from unreasonable discrimination and 
excessive rates or the fear of it. If subscription tele- 





Krupnick (Continued from page 45) 


agency's staff was depleted. “Instead 
of antagonizing a flock of accounts 
with sub-par service,” the president 
explains, “we came out of the war with 
more than just a few clients. We came 
cut with client-friends.” 

In 1947, the agency began its transi- 
tion to industrial accounts, and its re- 
tail advertising experience began to 
pay off. Clients correctly identified the 
Krupnick organization as a group oi 
advertising people who knew merchan- 
dising from the retail as well as the 
national level. Gradually, local ac- 
counts were replaced by corporations 
dealing on a national! scale, and today 
all K&A billing is for consumer adver- 





Sam Krupnick 


vision can assuage these fears, it may receive a go- 


ahead signal. I cannot venture a guess as to its success. 


Could subscription tv solve some of the ills of 
the financially ailing uhf telecaster? 


I do not know. There is insufficient evidence to assume 
that subscription tv would succeed in the uhf band. 
It is doubtful that subscription tv could solve the 
problems of the financially ailing uhf telecaster. 


Should the government take a hand by subsidiz- 
ing, or helping in any other way, uhf operators 
who are in trouble financially? 


Not by direct subsidy. If government can create in- 
centives for the manufacture of all-channel sets, it 
would go a long way in solving the problem eventu- 
ally. There is no immediate relief in sight. 


Judging by present standards of operation how 
many television stations do you believe our 
economy will support? 


About 500 in the immediate future; about 750 within 
the next 10-year period. 





Chart (Continued from page 86) 


| Pillsbury. 

| “Valiant Lady’’ (M.-F., 12-12:15 p.m.) 
M., W. & F.—General Mills; Tu. & Th 
—Toni. 

‘“*Robert Q. Lewis’’ (M.-F., 2-2:30 p.m.): 
2-2:15 p.m. Tues.—Alka-Seltzer st 9/28; 
Wed.—Best Foods; Thu.—S. C. Johnson st 
9/9; Fri.—Doeskin st 9/13; 2:15-30 p.m 

ue.—Helene Curtis st 9/7; Wed.—Gen 
Mills—st 9/1; Thu.—Swanson; Fri.—Gen 
Mills st 9/3. 

‘‘Linkletter’s House Party’’ (2:30-3 
| Pp.m.): 2:30-45—M., W. & F., Lever Bros. ; 
Tu. & Th., Kellogg 2:45-3—M.-Th., Pills- 
bury; Fri., Hawaiian Pineapple Co 

‘‘Bob Crosby Show’ (M.-F., 3:30-4 
p.m.): 3:30-45—Tu., Toni; Th., Swanson; 
Fri., Englander & S. O. S., alt. wks. 3:45- 
4 p.m. M., W. & F.—General Mills; Tu 
& Th.—Am. Dairy. 

“The Best of Broadway’’ (W-10-11 p.m 
every fourth week): Westinghouse 


“Person to Person’’ (Fri., 10:30-11 
p.m.): American Oil (East Coast); Hamm's 
Brewing (Midwest); Noxzema Chemical 
Co. (alt. wks.). 


NBC—‘‘Today”’ (7-9 a.m. EDT & CDT): 
Multiple sponsorship. 

‘“‘Hawkins Falis’’ (M.-F., 4-4:15 p.m.): 
W. & F., Wesson Oil. 





tising—plus a limited number of pro- 


motionally-minded industrial adver- 
tisers. 

The agency’s billings have now pass- 
ed the $4-million mark, of which more 
than $650,000 is for television. In fact, 
this year television spending alone will 
amount to two and a half times the 
agency's total billing during its first 
year in business. 


The basis for the highly successful 


decade, according to Sam Krupnick’s 
capsule comment, is that “an advertis- 
ing agency should work with — not 
merely for—a client.” And if adver- 
tisers in the St. Louis area weren’t al- 
ready aware of that point, they were 
neatly reminded by the bumblebee ad 
which concluded, “The purpose of this 

. . isn’t to sound off on the modest 
accomplishments of our first ten years. 
It’s to signal beginning the next ten.” 





‘“‘Howdy Doody’’ (M.-F., 5:30-6 p.m.): 
M., 5:30-6—Standard Brands. Tu., 5:30-45 
—Kellogg. Tu., 5:45-6—Colgate-Palmolive 
Wed., 5:30-6—Continental Baking. Th.. 
5:30-45—Kellogg. Th., 5:45-6—Standard 
Brands. Fri., 5:30-45—Ludens; Alt., Fri., 
5:45-6—International Shoe Co. & Welch 
Grape Juice Co. 

‘Saturday Night Revue’’ (9-10:30 p.m 
EDT): 9-9:30—Dow Chemical Co. & 
Armour & Co. (alt. wks.); 9:30-10—Griffin 
Mfg. Co. (10 min.), American Chicle Co 
(10 min.), Lemon Prods. Advisory Board 
(10 min.); 10-10:30 General Electric (10 
mins.), Cudahy Packing Co. (10 min.) 
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Readers ask: 





How can stations avoid damage to film? 


What is the best way to clean film 
by hand? 

Cleaning film, or course, can best 
be done by a film laboratory. They 
have suitable machines, know the 
techniques and precautions that have 
to be followed. But often a station is 
stuck with a print that has become 
dirty or is badly oiled and a cleaning 
is necessary. It can be done by re- 
winding the print slowly through a 
lint-free rayon plush or soft cotton 
cloth pad which has been moistened 
with film cleaning fluid. The most 
generally used film cleaners are carbon 
tetrachloride or dry cleaning solvents. 
The pad is folded over the film and 
held in one hand while the other hand 
is used to operate the rewind. Rewind 
slowly so that the cleaning liquid can 
evaporate from the film before it is 
wound into the roll. Change the pad 
surface frequently because a dirty pad 
will redeposit oil and dirt and may 
abrade the film. WARNING: Carbon 
tetrachloride is highly toxic and the 
less poisonous dry cleaning solvents 
are inflammable, so that both must be 
used with caution. Ample ventilation 
with fresh air is essential and carbon 
tetrachloride fumes should not be 
inhaled. 


How do you clean new print 
(“green film” )? 

Usually a new print should not re- 
quire cleaning before its run through 
the projector. But when it’s necessary 
to remove lint or dust particles that 
come from the tissue wrappings or 
cardboard separators, silk plush, slight- 
ly dampened with carbon tetrachlor- 
ide or other film cleaning liquid, 
should be held very lightly against the 
film as it is wound. Avoid contact 
with the picture area even though cot- 
ton gloves or a cloth is being used. 
Change the plush pad surface fre- 
quently and check the surface of the 
film often for any abrasions. Wind 
very, very slowly to allow the solvent 
to evaporate completely, otherwise the 





film might stain and spot. 


What do you do when new film 
sticks? 


A very small amount of oil on the 
thumb and finger, applied at intervals 
to the perforation area, alternating 
from one side to the other, before the 
film goes through the gate will work 
the film through. At the end of the 
run clean the tracks to remove hard- 
ened deposits. This can be done with 
a damp cloth or, if necessary, a cop- 
per coin or even a toothbrush handle. 
Don’t use a hard metal such as a screw 
driver, knife or razor blade. 


How do you insure smooth re- 
winding? 


The film will feed smoothly and 
squarely from one reel to the other if 
the winding equipment is properly 
lined up. In this way there will be 
no turns in the film and no protrud- 
ing edges. One method used widely 
to insure smoothly wound rolls is to 
bind one edge of the print against the 
reel flange during the winding opera- 
tion. This will assure smooth winding 
even when, as often happens, reels 
have been sprung out of shape. 


W hat is a simple test that will help 
identify film as safety or nitrate? 


Punch a 14-inch sample from the 
film and put it in a test tube or a 
small bottle of trichlorethylene. Shake 
the liquid enough to make sure that 
the film punching is completely im- 
mersed. If the punching sinks it is 
nitrate film; if it floats to the surface 
it is safety film. This is because tri- 
chlorethylene has a specific gravity be- 
tween that of nitrate film and all of the 
cellulose films. WARNING:  Tri- 
chlorethylene is non-inflammable but 
its vapor should not be inhaled. It is 
not as toxic as carbon tetrachloride 
but, of course, the same fresh air ven- 
tilation conditions should exist when 
using both fluids. 
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How many blocks? 6G or 77? Appearances can be deceiving, but the good 
appearance of a Precision print is not an optical illusion. Immediately apparent are the results 
of Precision-quality processing. 


The individual attention given to each original through the entire operation has earned 
Precision its top spot in the film processing field. Leaders in the photographic profession know 
they can depend on Precision for accurate, intelligent handling of their material. And constant 
research continues for even better ways to serve your requirements. 


In everything there is one best...in film processing, it’s Precision. 





A division of J. A. Maurer, Ine. 
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The lost 
audience 


It’s there waiting 
after midnight — 
as the “Late Late 


Show” demonstrates 


“@gPhis is the story of how Sad Joe 

became Happy Joe. Sad Joe got 
up from bed at 1 p.m. You see he 
worked nights. Sad Joe ate and left 
for work at 3:30 p.m. Sad Joe was 
through working at 1 a.m. When he 
got home everyone was asleep but Joe 
couldn’t sleep, he was used to going to 
bed at 3:30 a.m. This went on for 2 
year, and then it happened. wcss-tTv 
had a late, late show every weekday 
night. For Joe this was real entertain- 
He’d rush home after work. 
turn on his late, late show, drink his 


ment, 


beer and smoke his cigar. Man, was 
Joe happy. From then on he was 
known as Happy Joe.” 

This letter, just one of several 
thousand, is eloquent evidence that 
wcss-Tv’s Late Late Show (feature 
pictures daily at about 1 a.m.) has a 
loyal and vocal audience. When the 
station’s general manager, Craig Law- 
rence, decided to test its appeal, he 
initiated a _ letter-writing contest 
(“Why do you want the Late Late 
Show to continue nightly?”). Almost 
10 per cent of an estimated 132,220 
viewers answered —and within ten 
days. Their reasons ranged from the 
pathetic (illness kept them awake at 
night) to the practical (they couldn’t 
get to see movies any other way). 

The post-midnight audience, in fact, 
proved to be not only a willing but an 
eager one. It’s a relaxed audience 
which doesn’t leave the set when com- 
mercials are on, and it openly won- 
ders why more advertisers don’t ap- 
preciate this receptiveness. 

Take this testimonal: “I am 69 
years old and suffer long years from 
Romathism. I can’t sleep nights so I 
am verry greatful for the Late Late 


Show. It makes the nights shorter and 
helps me forget my pains for a few 
houres.”* And from a 44-year-old 
New Jerseyite: “I like to see the old 
time movies because they bring back 
memories of the good old days. When 
there was peace and no taxes.” 

The chief letter response, however, 
second and night-shift 
workers and their wives. Those whose 
working days start at roughly 3 p.m. 
and end at midnight or 1 a.m. explain- 
ed, frequently in great detail, that they 
never had a chance to see television al 
any other time. Some added that it 


came from 


was their only form of entertainment. 
Among the explanations: 

* “T get all the channels on the dial 
plus several uhf stations. But that 
don’t do me any good after 12 p.m.” 
*“T work until 11:00 p.m. so that 
by the time I get home my family is 
already bedded down for the night. 
My neighbor also has the same prob- 
lem but in reverse. He’s a milkman 


*Extracts from letters are quoted verbatim. 





and gets up about the same time that 
I get home. . . . The Late Late Show 
. . . has made us better friends.” 
¢ “I drive a truck all day, and I 
get home about 5:30 and 6:00 p.m. 
When I come home the Kids are 
watching Howdy Doody then at 6:00 
it’s Rootie Kazootie then it’s Captain 
Video then when the kids get to bed 
my wife has to watch the quiz shows 
and all the tv plays. So while all this is 
going on I| take a nap and get up in 
time for the news . . . and the Late 
Late Show. This is all the tv I get to 
enjoy.” 

Housewives, too, are appreciative of 
the after-hours fare. 

Wrote one: “My 
nights as a Bar Tender and does noi 


husband works 
get home until 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. | have to stay awake so I can fix 
his supper. If it were not for the Late 
Late Show | am afraid I would fall 
asleep, and then my husband would be 
one hungry fellow.” 


(Continued on next page) 


Reproduced by permission. Copr. 1954 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc 


“Well, how was ‘The Late Late Show’ ?” 
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Late Show (connnuea) 


A New Jersey mother explained 
that her two-and-a-half-year-old son 
had to be walked nearly every night 
because he had colic and “allergies 
very bad & there were many a day, he 
would sleep 2 hrs. out of 24. So you 
see if it weren’t for the Late Late 
Show, I may have fallen asleep & 
dropped my baby from my shoulder.” 

Even the younger generations 
chimed in. Said one young lady: “I 
sleep on a day bed, because my 
brother just came home from Ger- 
many, and there’s no other room for 
me to sleep in. There is nothing else 
for me to do but look at television.” 
From a still younger enthusiast: “I 
have not miss one of the Late Late 
Show Movies in a long time. P.S. | 
wood lick to got the Ist prize for my 
mother.” 

Bars and taverns in Brooklyn, the 
Bronx and New Jersey credited better 
business to the Late Late Show. “On 
several occasions,” reported a_bar- 
tender, “patrons wouldn’t leave my 


place of employment because the pic- 
ture was so interesting and thereby 
helped business along.” And another: 
“I enjoy the show, the customers en- 
joy the show, the boss is happy be- 
cause the bar is busy.” 


Who Watches? 


Who, actually, are the 132,330 view- 
ers of the 1 a.m. films on wcss-Tv? 
Over half (56.3 per cent) are New 
Yorkers; 26.6 per cent live in New Jer- 
sey; six per cent, in Connecticut. Be- 
cause of the lateness of the hour and 
lack of interference from other sta- 
tions which sign off earlier, the signal 
is picked up as far south as Baltimors 
and as far north as Dutchess 
County, New York (90 miles). Seven 
per cent of the audience lives in West- 
chester, Putnam and Dutchess coun- 
ties; 3.7 per cent in Pennsylvania; and 
0.3 per cent in “other states.” 

About two-thirds of the viewers are 
married. Further, the audience is 37 
per cent male, 63 per cent female. 

Occupation is by far the most in- 
fluential factor in late-night viewing. 





The largest single group consists of 
housewives, with another one-third, 
night or second-shift workers. 

Some 38 per cent of the total audi- 
ence of the Late Late Show watches it 
because they can’t see tv at any other 
time; 44 per cent can and do view 
other evening and even daytime shows. 

At least 15 per cent of the audience 
nibbles pretzels or other food and 
drinks beer while they follow the fea- 
ture film. Identification of the spon- 
sors’ products is surprisingly high; 
many of the contest letter-writers made 
a special point of mentioning the com- 
mercials. 

A viewer from Allentown, Pa., for in- 
stance, wrote: “If you keep the Late 
Late Show on seven nights a week, | 
promise never to leave the room dur- 
ing a commercial and to buy all the 
men on my gift list Robert Burns 
cigars for the next five years!” Or this 
promise: “I will do my best to patron- 
ize any sponsor—besides Cadallacs— 
who helps you.” 

Yet advertisers have been slow to 
tap what one correspondent called “an 
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otherwise ‘lost’ audience.” At present, 
the show is sponsored fully on Friday 
and Saturday nights only—by Piels 
Beer and Robert Burns Cigars, in par- 
ticipations. From Sunday through 
Thursday there is a potential of 50 
participations, 10 per night. 

Young & Rubicam, agency for 
Robert Burns Cigars, believes the Late 
Late Show has produced excellent re- 
sults. Says a spokesman: “The pro- 
gram has proved to be a strong sup- 
plement to our concentrated markei 
campaign in the New York area. It 
gives us a good cigar audience, it’s in- 
expensive, it’s strong for frequency 
and it has a strong impact on its 
viewers.” 

The Late Late Show was started as 
an experiment on a Saturday night in 
May 1951, and after two weeks be- 
came a regular feature. It made an in- 
stant hit audience-wise, and the follow- 
ing December wcss-Tv decided to try 
it every night. Two months later, it 
looked as if the supply of feature films 
might run dry, so the station took the 
program off except for Fridays and 
Saturdays. Last fall, however, WCBS-TV 
found “there wasn’t going to be a 
shortage of films” and decided to give 
the show the full treatment again. Or 
November 1, the night-owls’ and 
second-shift workers’ delight went 
back on the air regularly. 


Show Six Times 


Except for an occasional one-shot 
deal, the usual contract allows the 
station to show each film at least six 
times. Repetition, as a result, is com- 
mon but the audience apparently 
doesn’t mind. They seem to feel, in 
fact, that WCBS-TV is programming es- 
pecially for them. One reaction: “I say 
to myself life is really worth living to 
have people on channel two giving us 
poor folks on the 2nd shift in Con- 
necticut such wonderful entertainment 
every night.” And another: “If you 
think itll help your program remain 
on the air I'll go around with a peti- 
tion. S’help me.” 

So the audience for past-midnight 
television is there, and _ sponsors 
around the country might do well to 
reappraise their budgets. The viewers 
are wage-earners, and home-makers 
are in an appreciative mood to ap- 
plaud the niovies with cash purchases. 
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Jump... 


the vast Intermountain Market by using 
KSL-TV, the area station. 
KSL-TV really reaches viewers in this 
billion dollar market, too! Over 
80 percent of the average daytime 
audience and more than 55 percent of 
the average nighttime viewers are 
regularly tuned to KSL-TV.* 
For more facts about a market that’s 
growing by leaps and bounds, 
and for availabilities, call 
CBS-TV SPOT SALES or... 


KSL’TV 


SALT LAKE CITY 








serving 39 counties in four states 
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Rating (Continued from page 71) 


difference” in the three services, at 
least during the daytime hours. 
Because of the wide differences be- 
tween the sets-in-use figures, it follows 
that there is necessarily a wide varia- 
tion in ratings since sets-in-use is, of 
course, a sum of the ratings, but here 
is the interesting point: Contrary to 
expectations, the ratings of the differ- 
ent services do not vary in the same 
way as the sets-in-use shown by the 
different services. One might expect 
that a station’s ratings in the afternoon 
as shown by Pulse would be consist- 
ently higher than those shown by 
Hooper or ARB, for that is the way 
the sets-in-use relate. If the reader will 
inspect the accompanying large chart 
on pages 46 and 47 showing the rat- 
ings for KTTv for individual evenings, 
he will find that there is not the same 
relationship between a station’s ratings 
as there is between the sets-in-use. 
Referring back to the sets-in-use 
chart, we find that the sets-in-use 
figures for the evening hours show 
closer correlation. This may be due to 
the fact that the statistical variation is 
relatively smaller on large ratings than 
on small ratings, and to other differ- 
ences due to method. The relation of 
the “sets-in-use” or the total audience 
based on the three services also is pro- 
vocative of other assumptions. 


Questions are Many 


Are the diary-based ratings during 
the daytime lower than the roster-re- 
call ratings because the respondent 
may be reluctant to fill out a diary? 
Then, does the personal-interview tech- 
nique, with a roster of programs, elicit 
the fact of viewing which might be 
overlooked in the diary? Or is the 
converse true? Does the personal in- 
terview-roster-recall technique inflate 
daytime ratings, but produce ratings 
comparable with diary-produced rat- 
ings during other times of the day? 
The reader may go as far as he wishes 
in setting up such queries and ration- 
alizing the answers. 

The chart on pages 46 and 47 will 
show the ratings for kttv Los Ange- 
les, for each individual evening (Sun- 
day through Saturday) for the three 
services. Here the reader will find dif- 
ferences in level that would drive a 
sane user of measurements to distrac- 





A Station Manager Looks at Ratings 


BY U. A. (JAKE) LATHAM 


U. A. (Jake) Latham, general manager of wxrc-tv Cincinnati, has been with wxrc 
for fifteen years and entered tv in 1949. Since he became general manager of WKRC-TV 
in 1950, the station has increased national spot sales in daytime tv 250 per cent. Total 
billings have increased 183 per cent. 


The television industry is trying to chart a course from three or 
four widely varying compasses and, as a result, is going in three or four 
directions at the same time. Why? Because rating services used in the in- 
dustry today are at such variance generally. 


Just what does that mean? For one 
thing, it means a major programming 
problem. How, in Heaven’s name, can a 
responsible station manager evaluate a pro- 


“ 


gram when it can be “proved” by one 
rating service that the show is clicking, 
by a second that it is doing only fairly well 
and by a third that the show is trailing 


in the field? 


Another—and important—side of the 
programming coin is sales. What is a 
salesman with Rating Book X in his hand 
to say to a timebuyer who confronts him 
with Rating Book Y? Since both surveys 
may disagree widely on a specific program, 
how can the salesman and timebuyer reach common ground? 





U. A. (Jake) Latham 


These are some of the questions that concern us seriously at WKRC-TV 
Cincinnati. And the same questions must certainly concern management 
at other stations, as well. But to illustrate the dilemma, let us take a few 
samples from our own log: 


WKRC-TV started a children’s program, slotted from 8 to 9 a.m. every 
day. The station felt from the start it had a good show, and audience re- 
action indicated the kiddies were out there watching, even at the early 
hour of 8 a.m. Morning television—in Cincinnati as in many other cities 
—was not considered a good buy, however, and the program was not 
selling: Ratings showed only a microscopic audience, with a slight upward 
trend. If the station had programmed entirely on the basis of ratings, this 
show undoubtedly would have been cancelled. 


Response Proves Surprising 


But one day the program’s mistress of ceremonies casually made 
an offer of a 25-cent toy to the first 100 children to write in. Within 24 
hours, letters—many of them in pencil—had been carefully written, 
sealed, stamped and mailed by more than 2,000 Cincinnati youngsters. 
The results were not only excellent for a low-rated show, but were even 
better than some recorded in Class A time after several hard pitches. 
Needless to say, the program is still on the air—and selling! 


The children’s program is not an isolated example. A local grocery, 
for instance, stayed with a 2.5 morning show for three and a half years. 
The sponsor stayed, not on the basis of published ratings, but because he 




















got results. Similarly, a group of Cincinnati automobile dealers worried 
about a nighttime rating of 9 on a show they had bought. Persuaded to 
stay with it for a fair test-period, they have now remained more than 
65 weeks. The reason: Their tv advertising has boosted sales beyond 
the record point. 

But to illustrate just how chaotic a station manager’s problem could 
become, consider this example: 


One of the top three rating services came up with a 1.8 rating for 
one of WKRC-TV’s afternoon shows. Skeptical, the station asked the rating 
company (not its own service) to take an additional coincidental poll. 
That resulted in a 4.5 reading. But when the company came out with its 
published result, the listing for the show was 3.5! 

Simultaneously, the station’s regular survey service gave the same 
afternoon program a 6.9 rating. An additional coincidental survey, taken 
by still a third company, produced a 6.3 listing. Thus, one show received 
five different ratings, all covering the same period of time: 1.8, 4.5, 3.5, 
6.9 and 6.3. Considering the audience potential in Cincinnati is 1.25 
million viewers, the variations spell a wide difference. 

Nevertheless, when it comes to selling, every station is held fully 
responsible for a program’s rating—regardless of which service is quoted. 

And quotes run the gamut. For example, advertising “Acceptance” 
and “Preference” of rating services were recently polled among the 
leading New York and Chicago agencies. Under the category of “Prefer- 
ence” (that is, first choice), 11 agencies voted for ARB, 11 for Hooper 
and 11 for Pulse. Under the category of “Acceptance” (another rating 
they would accept), 17 agencies voted for ARB, 22 for Hooper and 21 
for Pulse. Clearly, the top agencies in the top markets are about equally 
divided on their choice of rating services. 


Judging by One Service Inconsistent 


As a result, it seems inconsistent for a timebuyer to judge a station 
only by the rating he, personally, prefers. Yet any salesman can tell about 
the time he had a spot cancelled because it got a low rating in Timebuyer 
A’s service—only to sell the identical spot to Timebuyer B who used 
another service. We feel that, just as an advertiser must rely on the time- 
buyer’s choice of stations, so should the timebuyer have faith in the 
station’s choice of its own programming measure. 

But the most ominous rumblings in the rating problem come from 
the public itself. The individual viewer often sees red when one of his 
favorite—but low-rated—programs is cancelled. Unaware of the com- 
mercial importance attached to ratings, he believes his local station has 
made a purely arbitrary decision and has no consideration for its audi- 
ence. And the public-at-large, having suffered through enough unexplained 
program changes, is beginning to think that schedules follow a meaning- 
less course. Television has already been called—and is in danger of being 
branded—“an erratic medium.” 

Until our rating services agree, the answer, we believe, lies in con- 
sistency. The station manager can only take the figures—good and bad 


—of one service and use them as a programming guide. (The important 
thing is to raise the figure, whaiever it may be.) But the manager must 
be allowed to sell on the same basis, using the service he has worked with 
to show the progress he has made. For a timebuyer to measure by another 
rating, we argue, is as faulty, as deceptive and as meaningless as a 
compass at the North Pole. 





tion. These are the measurements that 
are not only designed to chart a course 
for station and program management 
but are also the measurements on 
which advertisers and agencies base 
their buying decisions. 

The reader may well ask himself 
why, during certain periods of the day 
or evening, there are rather close simi- 
larities between ratings produced by 
the three services and yet why, at other 
times, there are such tremendous dis- 
parities. If one wishes to make a seri- 
ous analysis of these comparisons he 
must first consider the possibility of 
differences due to statistical variation 
or chance, as mentioned above. He 
must then attempt to decide whether 
differences greater than the statistical 
variation are due to method, bias, vari- 
ability in response or what. 


Errors in Surveys 


If the reader is interested in learn- 
ing just how many ways errors may 
enter into surveys, he is referred to an 
article by W. Edward Deming of the 
Bureau of the Census on Errors in 
Services from the American Sociologi- 
cal Review, Volume 9, No. 4, 1944. 

All of the foregoing is presented not 
in any way to disparage any one of the 
three services. The writer is not “rid- 
ing a white horse” for any firm or 
technique and must admit he is some- 
times as confused as others may be. 

Seriously, these wide differences in 
both sets-in-use and ratings should be 
a matter of deep concern to those 
involved in the purchase of tv time. 
While all rating techniques have some 
value and merit, the above analysis 
seems to show that no one service 
should be relied on exclusively. 

The analysis suggests, moreover, 
that factors other than ratings—such 
as personalities, proven sales-effective- 
ness, merchandising, etc.—should also 
be given serious consideration in mak- 
ing buying decisions. 


W. Ward Dorrell, is director of 
research for Blair-TV, Inc. Mr. Dorrell 
was vice president of C. E. Hooper, 
Inc. for nine years and is recognized 
throughout the industry as an authori- 
ty on program ratings. Before going 
with Hooper he was engaged in station 
management and broadcasting sales 
work with Westinghouse and national 
representative companies. 
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Agency and client + 




















behind closed doors « 





chopping on the schedule - 


your medium, your market 


are mentioned « a question 
is raised + the agency man 
reaches for Standard Rate... 





Brother, what a grand feeling to know that 


> NESS 


= you are there 


- 


in a Service-Ad near your listing. 


For the full story on the values 1,161 media get from their { 
Service-Ads, see Standard Rate’s own Service-Ad in the 
front of all srkDS monthly editions; or call a Standard Rate 
Service-Salesman. 


Note: According to a study of SRDS use made by National Analysts, 
Inc., 83% of all account men interviewed have SRDS available at 
meetings in clients’ offices. 
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Film Sales 





The September listing points up the fact that syndication 
of film is now an international enterprise. There are, in 
addition to heavy sales in Canada, listings in Hawaii, 
Alaska, Mexico and Cuba. Then too, there is reportedly 
heavy activity in South America (by Ziv) and a beginning 
wedge is being opened (by CBS and others) in the British 
tv system. 

At the same time the success of film syndicators in the 
domestic market has been such that while there are still 
many possibilities of sales to stations much of the cream 
has been skimmed. For instance NBC Film Division has 
sold eight of its film series in 100 markets or more; Ziv 
has completed sales of its properties in 94 per cent of the 
possible stations in the top 60 markets; Guild Films’ 
Liberace Show has been in 194 markets; and The Range 
Rider \eads the CBS Television Film Sales market-corralling 
with 140 markets, with four other of the 14 CBS properties 
going around or over the 100 mark. 

Taken together these two factors can present a pattern for 
profit for the film syndicator. Prodded by the saturation 
point in the domestic market, the film sellers can use the 
“extension” into foreign sales (with, of course, the lucrative 
re-run returns) as a cushion so that they can have the 
time (and cash) to assure top quality follow-up properties. 

Thus, for the successful internationally-active film syndi- 
cator, the axiom, it’s tougher to stay on top than to get 
there, need not be too foreboding. 


CBS TELEVISION FILM SALES, INC. 
Amos ’n’ Andy 


WJBF-TV Augusta, Ga. 

KIDO-TY Boise 

CHCH Hamilton, Can. Canadian Westinghouse 

CKCO-TV Kitchener, Can. Dominion Electro-home 
Industries, Ltd. 

CFPL London, Can. 


KDUB-TV Lubbock (Renewal) 


WCOC-TV Meridian, Miss. 

CBMT Montreal, Can. Wm. Lowney, Ltd. 
WLAC-TV Nashville 

CHSJ-TV St. John, Can. 

KEY-T Santa Barbara McMahon Furniture Co. 
CBUT Vancouver, Can. Nabo Foods 

WTOP-TV Washington Rival Dog Food 


Gene Auiry 


KBAK-TV Bakersfield (Renewal) 

WMAR-TV Baltimore Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Co. (Ren.) 
WNAC-TV Beston (Renewal) 

WBBM-TV Chicago (Renewal) 

WKRC-TY Cincinnati (Renewal) 

WEWS Cleveland (Renewal) 

WBNS-TV Columbus, O. (Renewal) 

WJBK-TV Detroit (Renewal) 

KTAG-TV Lake Charles, La. 

WHAS-TV Louisville (Renewal) 

WCBS-TV New York (Renewal) 

WCAU-TV Philadelphia (Renewal) 

KELO-TV Sioux Falls, S. D. Anderson Trailer Co. 
WTOP-TV Washington (Renewal) 

Cases of Eddie Drake 

CHCH Hamilton, Can. 


CFPL London, Can. 
CKSO-TV Sudbury, Can. 
CBUT Vancouver, Can. 





Crown Theatre 


WKNY-TV Kingston, N. Y. 
WNBK Cleveland 
Daily News 

WLAC-TV Nashville 
KHQA-TV Quincy, Il. 


Files of Jeffrey Jones 


WWTV Cadillac, Mich. 
WCIA Champaign, Ill. 


CHCH Hamilton, Can. 
WKNY-TV Kingston, N. Y. 
KGLO-TV Mason City, Ia. 
KCCC-TV Sacramento 

KTTS-TV Springfield, Mo. 
WSTV Steubenville, O. 


Holiday in Paris 


KRBC-TV Abilene, Tex. 
CHCH Hamilton, Can. 
CHA Havana, Cuba 


CBMT Montreal, Can. 
CFCM Quebec City, Can. 
KMBY-TV Salinas-Monterey 
KANG-TV Waco, Tex. 
KWFT-TV Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Art Linkletter and the Kids 


WNAC-TV Boston 

WBEN-TV Buffalo 

CHCN Calgary, Can. 
WHO-TV Des Moines 
CFRN Edmonton, Can. 
KROD-TV El Paso 

KMJ-TV Fresno 

WFMY-TV Greensboro 
WFBC-TV Greenville, S. C. 
KGMB-TV Honolulu 

KID-TV Idaho Falls 
WMBB-TV Jacksonville 
KLAS-TV Las Vegas 
CKCK Regina, Can. 
KMBY-TV Salinas-Monterey 
CFQC Saskatoon, Can. 
CBJT Vancouver, Can. 
CBWT Winnipeg, Can. 


Annie Oakley 


KFDA-TV Amarillo 
WJBF-TV Augusta, Ga. 
KERO-TV Bakersfield 
WBKB hicago 
WBAP-TV Dallas-Ft. Worth 
KMJ-TV Fresno 

WKNY-TV Kingston, N. Y. 
KLAS-TV Las Vegas 
KARK-TV Little Rock 
KTTV Los Angeles 
KGLO-TV Mason City, Ia. 
WTOK-TV Meridian, Miss. 
WABD New York 
KWTV Oklahoma City 
KCCC-TV Sacramento 
KFMB-TV San Diego 
KCO-TV San Francisco 
WRBG-TV Schenectady 
KOPO-TV Tucson 

WTRF-TV Wheeling, W. Va. 
Range Rider 

WBZ-TV Boston 

WBBM-TV Chicago 
KFEL-TV Denver 

KROD-TV El Paso 
WDAF-TV Kansas City 
WKNY-TV Kingston, N. Y. 
KTAG-TV Lake Charles, La. 
KOLN-TV Lincoln 
KNBH-TV Los Angeles 
WDBO-TV Orlando, Fla. 
CBOT Ottawa, Can. 
WCSH-TV Portland, Me. 
KFMB-TV San Diego 


McGavin, Ltd. 

United Federal Savings & 
Loan Assoc. 

McGavin, Ltd. 


Suburban Rulane Gas Co. 

Dairymen’s Dairy 

Farr Candy and Smith's 
Bakery 


Majestic Sewing Machine 
and Christensen Jewelry Co. 
McGavin, Ltd. 

McGavin, Ltd. 


McGavin, Ltd. 
McGavin, Ltd. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale Co., 
ne. 
Scudder Food Products 


Scudder Food Products 
Scudder Food Products 
Scudder Food Products 


Cedar Grove Farms 


Scudder Food Preducts 
Scudder Food Products 
Scudder Food Products 


(Renewal) 

Magi-Kist Rug Cleaning Co. 
(Renewal) 

Royal Crown Cola Co. 
Frito Co., Inc. 


Paramount Foods 
Jack’s Cookies 


Canada Bread Co. and Milk 
Products, Ltd. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Film Sales (Continued) 


cKSO Sudbury, Can. 
cBUT Vancouver, Can. 
CBWT Winnipeg, Can. 


Strange Adventure 


WNEM-TV Bay City, Mich. 
KMJ-TV Fresno 

WGAN-TV Portland, Me. 
WJAR-TV Providence 


GENERAL TELERADIO, 


The Greatest Drama 


Canada Bread Co. 


Canada Bread Co., Canada 
Nut Co. and Milk 
Products Ltd. 


INC. 


Howard Johnson Co. 


Howard Johnson Co. 
Michigan Bell Telephone 


Co. 


Michigan Bell Telephone 


Co. 
Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. 
Kamin Advertising Agency 
Michigan Bell Telephone 


Co. 


Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. 


Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. 


WMCT Adams, Mass. 
KOAT-TV Albuquerque 
KGNC-TV Amarillo 
WMAR-TV Baltimore 
KOOK-TV Billings, Mont. 
WNBF-TV Binghamton 
WBRC-TV Birmingham 
WNAC-TV Boston 

° Cadillac, Mich. 
WCSC-TV Charleston, S. C. 
WEWS Cleveland 
WRBL-TV Columbus, Ga. 
WLW-c Columbus, O. 
WTVP Decatur, Ill. 
KBTV Denver 

e Detroit 
KTSM-TV El Paso 
WFIE-TV }.vansy ‘lle 

° Grand Rapids 
WBAY-TV Green Bay 
KPRC-TV Houston, Tex. 
WSAZ-TV Huntington, W. Va. 
WJAC-TV Johnstown, Pa. 

. Kalamazoo 
WGAL-TV Lancaster, Pa. 

” Lansing 
KHJ-TV Los Angeles 
KDUB-TV Lubbock, Tex. 
KBES-TV Medford, Ore. 
WTvs Miami 
WCOV-TV Montgomery 
WTAR-TV Nerfolk 
WKY-TV Oklahoma City 
KTYL-TV Phoenix 
WENS Pittsburgh, Pa. 
KOIN-TV Portland, Ore. 
WSLS-TV Roanoke 
WHEC-TV Rochester, N. Y. 
WTVoO Rockford, Til. 
KCCC-TV Sacramento 
KMBY-TV Salinas-Monterey 

° Saginaw 
KSD-TV St. Louis 
WSUN-TV St. Petersburg 
XE-TV San Diego 

(Tiajuana, Mex.) 

KMO-TV Seattle-Tacoma 
KVTV Sioux City, Ia. 
WSYR-TV Syracuse 
KVOA-TV Tucson 
KOTV Tulsa 
WNBW Washington 
KIMA-TV Yakima, Wash. 
WFMJ-TV Youngstown, O. 


GUILD FILMS COMPANY, INC. 


Frankie Luine Show 


KIDO-TV Boise 
KGEO-TV Enid, Okla. 
WSIL-TV Harrisburg, II. 


KDUB-TV Lubbock, Tex. 


*Sold Directly to Sponsor 
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WMBY-TV Marinette, Wis. 
WCCO-TV Minneapolis-St. Paul 
KLIX-TV Twin Falls, Ida. 
KEDD-TV Wichita 
The Liberace Show 
° Abilene Bowman Biscuit Co. 
° Albuquerque Bowman Biscuit Co. 
° Amarillo Bowman Biscuit Co. 
* Austin Bowman Biscuit Co. 
WGR-TV Buffalo 
_ Colorado Springs Bowman Biscuit Co. 
° Dallas-Ft. Worth Bowman Biscuit Co. 
KBTV Denver 
KFXJ-TV Grand Junction, Colo. Burkey Lumber Co. 
° Lubbock 
WCCO-TV Minneapolis-St. Paul 
WDSU-TV New Orleans Hunt Foods, Inc. 
va Pueblo, Colo. Bowman Biscuit Co. 
° Roswell, N. M. Bowman Biscuit Co. 
KSD-TV St. Louis D’Arcy Advertising Co. 
WBOC-TV Salisbury, Md. Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
San Antonio Bowman Biscuit Co. 
KFMB-TV San Diego 
- Temple, Tex. f 
WTRF-TV Wheeling, W. Va. Strietman Biscuit Co. 
7. Wichita Falls, Tex. Bowman Biscuit Co. 
WMFD-TV Wilmington, N. C. 
WFMJ-TV Youngstown, O. 
KIVA-TV Yuma, Ariz. 


Life With Elizabeth 


KBMT Beaumont, Tex. 

WEWS Cleveland 

KVAL-TV Eugene, Ore. Willamette Valley Gas 
Dealers 

WSIL-TV Harrisburg, Ill. 

KGMB-TV Honolulu 

KDUB-TV Lubbock 

WIvs Miami Bell Bakeries 

KDYL Salt Lake City 

KPIX-TV San Francisco Jenkel Davidson Optical Co. 


The Joe Palooka Story 


WEWS Cleveland 
KWK-TV St. Louis 
KDYL Salt Lake City 


Sports Library 


KGVO-TV Missoula, Mont. 

KLIX-TV Twin Falls, Ida. 

The Florian ZaBach Show 

WGN-TV Chicago 

KGTV Des Moines 

KGEO-TV Enid, Okla. Streets Electronics 
KARK-TV Little Rock, Ark. Stifft’s Jewelry 
KDUB-TV Lubbock 

WMBV-TV Marinette, Wis. 

KGLO-TV Mason City, Ia. 

KDYL-TV Salt Lake City 

KLIX-TV Twin Falls, Ida. 

WJNO-TV West Palm Beach 

KEDD-TV Wichita 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 
Telenews Daily 


KFIA Anchorage, Alaska 
KIDO-TV Boise 

WCIA Champaign, II. 
KVDO Corpus Christi 
WSIL-TV Harrisburg, Ill. 
KELO-TV Sioux Falls, S. D. 


This Week in Sports 


WJAC-TV Johnstown, Pa. 

KFEQ-TV St. Joseph General Tire & Rubber Co. 
KSD-TV St. Louis General Tire & Rubber Co. 
KXLY-TV Spokane General Tire & Rubber Co. 


INTERSTATE TELEVISION CORPORATION 
Hans Christian Andersen 


WBAL-TV Baltimore Greenspring Dairy 
KFSA-TV Ft. Smith, Ark. 
WBOC-TV Salisbury, Md. 


*Sold Directly to Sponsor 
(Continued on page 102) 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Lhe Acme Story and WATV 
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en SS ee seh 


The American Stores 


Company, one of the 








Telget-t) mm iclele Maule litany 
the nation, operate the 
Acme Super Markets— 
with 132 outlets in 
northern New Jersey 


and Staten Island. 


13) 


TWELVE WEEKS AGO 
Acme added the Look 
Photoquiz, with Paul 
Brenner —five quarter 


hours per week. 


13) 





Do YOU have a sales problem? 


watv 


channel 





covering metropolitan new york-new jersey 


TELEVISION CENTER, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTED BY WEED TELEVISION CORP. 











Film Sales (Continued jrom page 100) 


Ethel Barrymore Theatre 


WFAA-TV Dallas-Ft. Worth 
KFSA-TV Ft. Smith, Ark. 
CBLT Toronto, Can. 


Douglas Fairbanks Presents 


WFMY-TV Greensboro Procter & Gamble Co. 
(Tide) 

. Hamilton, Can. Blue Ribbon Foods 

” Kingston, Can. Blue Ribbon Foods 

. Kitchener, Can. Blue Ribbon Foods 

° London, Can. Blue Ribbon Foods 

. Minneapolis-St. Paul Schmidt’s Beer 

° Ottawa, Can. Blue Ribbon Foods 

* Sudbury, Can. Blue Ribbon Foods 

x 


Toronto, Can. Blue Ribbor Foods 


NBC FILM DIVISION 


Badge 714 

WALB-TV Albany, Ga. Savelle Jewelry Co. 

WTVE Elmira, N. Y. 

WFIE-TV Evansville 

KFSA-TV Ft. Smith, Ark. Hobbs Motor Co. 

WSVA-TV Harrisonburg, Va. Gunther Brewing Co., Inc. 
WKBT LaCrosse, Wis. 

WHUM-TV Reading oe 
WSYR-TV Syracuse First Trust & Deposit Co. 
KCMC-TV Texarkana, Tex.-Ark. Ada Milling Co. 

Badge 714 B 

WBAL-TV Baltimore 

Captured 

WLOS-TV Asheville, N. C. Sinclair Refining Co. 
WBEN-TV Buffalo 

WBTV Charlotte International Harvester Co. 
WBKB Chicago ; 
WFMY-TV Greensboro International Harvester Co. 
WMUR-TV Manchester, N. H. 

KOVR-TV Stockton 


Dangerous Assignment 


KBMT Beaumont, Tex. 
KCOP Los Angeles 
WMUR-TV Manchester, N. H. 
KSWS-TV Roswell, N. M. 
KCO-TV San Francisco 
WKBN-TV Youngstown, O. 
The Falcon 
WJBF-TV Augusta, Ga. 
WBAL-TV Baltimore Gunther Brewing Co., Inc. 
KBMT Beaumont, Tex. 
KDAL-TV Duluth-Superior 
WSM-TV Nashville 
WABC-TV New York 
WPTZ Philadelphia Piel Bros. Beer 
° Phoenix Ad. Counselors of Phoenix 
KWK-TV St. Louis 
KING-TV Seattle-Tacoma 
KTTS-TV Springfield, Mo. 
KFDX-TV Wichita Falls, Tex. 
CKLW Windsor, Can. 


Feature Films 


WBKB Chicago 
WILK-TV Wilkes-Barre 


Hopalong Cassidy—Half Hour A 


WABI-TV Bangor 

KROD-TV El Paso 

KTXL-TV San Angelo First Savings & Loan 
CKLW Windsor, Can. 

WKBN-TV Youngstown, O. 


Hopalong Cassidy—Half Hour B 


WABI-TV Bangor 

KROD-TV El Paso 

WOW-TV Omaha Roberts Dairy 
KTXL-TV San Angelo 

CKLW Windsor, Can. 

WKBN-TV Youngstown, O. 
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Hopalong Cassidy—Hour 


WFIE-TV Evansville, Ind. 
WFIL-TV Philadelphia 
WNBW Washington 


Inner Sanctum 


WCIA Champaign, III. 
WDSU-TV New Orleans 
CKLW Windsor, Can. 
Life of Riley A 

WTVP Decatur, Ill. 
KDAL-TV Duluth-Superior 
KTSM-TV El Paso 
KFXJ-TV Grand Junction, Colo. 
KCJB-TV Minot, N. D. 
WOW-TV Omaha 

KSWS-TV Roswell, N. M. 
KOTV Tulsa 

Life of Riley B 

WTVP Decatur. II. 
KDAL-TV Duluth-Superior 
WOW-TV Omaha 

WGEM-TV Quincy, Il. 
KSWS-TV Roswell, N. M. 
Life of Riley C 

KFYR-TV Bismarck, N. D. 
KDAL-TV Duluth-Superior 
KCJB-TV Minot, N. D. 
WOW-TV Omaha 

KHQ-TV Spokane Brown Haley Candy and 


Nalleys, Inc. 
Paragon Playhouse 
CKLW Windsor, Can. 


Victory at Sea 


WBKB Chicago 


WHO-TV Des Moines Central National Bank & 


Trust 
The Visitor 
CKLW Windsor, Can. 


Weekly Netvs Review 


WALB-TV Albany, Ga. 
WISE-TV Asheville 
WFAA-TV Dallas-Ft. Worth 
WROM-TV Rome, Ga. 
WRGB Schenectady- 
Albany-Troy 
WTHI-TV Terre Haute, Ind. 
WWOR-TV Worcester, Mass. 


NATIONAL TELEFILM ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Features 

KVOS-TV Bellingham, Wash. 
WABT Birmingham 
KRDO-TV Colorado Springs 
WOC-TV Davenport 
WJAC-TV Johnstown, Pa. 
KNOE-TV Monroe, La. 
WSIX-TV Nashville 
WTAR-TV Norfolk 

WFIL-TV Philadelphia 
WDTV Pittsburgh, Pa. 
KGBS-TV “en Antonio 
KING-TV Seattle-Tacoma 


Orient Express 


WABT Birmingham 
KIDO-TV Boise 

WOC-TV Davenport 
WTSK-TV Knoxville 

WABD New York 

KTVQ Oklahoma City 
KUTV Salt Lake City 
WWLp Springfield, Mass. 
KTTS-TV Springfield, Mo. 


*Sold Directly to Sponsor 
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Passerby 


KOAT-TV Albuquerque 
KIDO-TV Boise 

WDAF-TV Kansas City 
KSWO-TV Lawton, Okla. 
WNHC-TV New Haven 
KTVQ Oklahoma City 
WWLP Springfield, Mass. 
KTTS-TV Springfield, Mo. 
WIBW-TV Topeka 

KCEB Tulsa 

WTOP-TV Washington 


Play of the Week 


KVOS-TV Bellingham, Wash. 
KFSA-TV Ft. Smith, Ark. 
WSIL-TV Harrisburg, III. 
WOW-TV Omaha 

WDTV Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WTVI St. Louis 

KUTV Salt Lake City 
KTTS-TV Springfield, Mo. 
WIBW-TV Topeka 


OFFICIAL FILMS, INC. 


Colonel March of Scotland Yard 


WCOS-TV Columbia, S. C. 
KTVX Muskogee, Okla. 
WCAU-TV Philadelphia 
KCEN-TV Temple, Tex. 

My Hero 

WCHS-TV Charleston, W. Va. 
WCOS-TV Columbia, S. C. 
KTVE Longview, Tex. 
WMBV-TV Marinette, Wis. 
KTVX Muskogee, Okla. 
WCAU-TV Philadelphia 
KCEN-TV Temple, Tex. 
WJNO-TV West Palm Beach 


Secret File, U. S. A. 


WCOS-TV Columbia, S. C. 
KTVX Muskogee, Okla. 
WSM-TV Nashville 


Terry and the Pirates 


WCOS-TV Columbia, S. C. 
WMBV-TV Marinette, Wis. 
KTVX Muskogee, Okla. 
WCAU-TV Philadelphia 


Town and Country Time 
WCOS-TV Columbia, S. C. 


KTVX Muskogee, Okla. 
KIMA-TV Yakima, Wash. 


SCREEN GEMS, INC. 
Your All-Star Theatre 


WLOS-TV Asheville Carolina Power & Light Co. 
WXYZ-TV Detroit 

KFBB-TV Great Falls, Mont. Great Falls National Bank 
WNAO-TV Raleigh Carolina Power & Light Co. 
KEY-T Santa Barbara Dr. Ross Dog Food 

Disc Jockey 

WSIX-TV Nashville 


STERLING TELEVISION CO., INC. 


Cartoons 

WAAM Baltimore 

KKTV Colorado Springs 

WFAA-TV Dallas-Ft. Worth 

KBTV Denver 
WTPA Harrisburg, Pa. 

KHOL-TV Kearney, Neb. | 
KPTV Portland, Ore. 


The Paul Killiam Show 


WGR-TV Buffalo 
WGEM-TV Quincy, Ill. 

7 
Westerns 
KKTV Colorado Springs 
WIS-TV Columbia, S. C. 
KGTV Des Moines 
WTPA Harrisburg, Pa. 


TELEVISION PROGRAMS OF AMERICA, INC. 
Ellery Queen 


WBEN-TV Buffalo O'Keefe Brewing Co. 
WJBK-TV Detroit O'Keefe Brewing Co. 

° Green Bay Clark Gas Co. 
KPRC-TV Houston Sears Roebuck Co. 
WTMJ-TV Milwaukee Clark Gas Co. 
WCCO-TV Minneapolis-St. Paul Clark Gas Co. 
WDSU-TV New Orleans Balogna Wine Co. 

¥; St. Louis Clark Gas Co. 
KVOA-TV Tucson Sears Roebuck Co. 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


Movietone 

WGR-TV Buffalo 

WCSH-TV Charleston, W. Va. 
XH-TV Mexico City, Mex. 


WINIK FILMS CORP. 
Famous Fights 


KIEM-TV Eureka, Cal. 
WSBT-TV South Bend 
KTTS-TV Springfield, Mo. 
KOPO-TV Tucson 


Madison Square Garden 


KWTV Oklahoma City 





Movers Still Busy 


Add two more names to the list of station 
representatives who are increasing their office 
space: Avery-Knodel, Inc. and John E. Pearson. 

Latter firm, after 13 years at 250 Park Avenue, 
moved to 444 Madison avenue, May 1. Like other 
recent address-changes (TELEVISION AGE, 
August), the switch was compelled by expanding 
tv-am activity, and the Pearson company now 
has two and a half times its former working 
space. Facilities have not only doubled the num- 
ber of staff offices (plus a large “bull ring” for 
clerical workers), but also allows room for 
visitors’ desks, phones—and even kitchenette 
service. 

Avery-Knodel was scheduled to move Satur- 
day morning, Aug. 28, from 608 Fifth avenue to 
720 Fifth, the third move for the firm since it 
was organized nine years ago. New quarters, 
which have been decorated by a leading interior 
designer, provide more than double the former 
Avery-Knodel space. Located at the northwest 
corner of Fifth and 56th street, Avery-Knodel 
will occupy an entire floor, some 6,000 square 
feet. 
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_ IN THE GREATER SAN FRANCISCO MARKET 
_ % ++.-you cover more on CHANNEL 4 
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KRON-TV COVERS THIS BIG MARKET... BECAUSE CHANNEL 4 PROVIDES... 
© With a population of 3,600,000 ® Maximum legal power operating at 100,000 watts 
® Highest antenna in San Francisco at 
® Spending 4 billion dollars annually on 1441 feet above sea level 


retail purchases ®@ Low channel frequency insuring stronger signal 


® The eighth largest in set ownership ® Top-rated NBC and local programs 
---5SO COVER MORE ON 


FREE & PETERS, INC. « NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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In the picture 


A short time ago, Harry B. Cohen Advertising Co., Inc. garnered a 
feather in its capital when it acquired the very healthy Block Drug Co., 
Inc. $3 million plus account. (TELEVISION ACE, August 1954) And now 
the agency comes up with another acquisition that further denotes its 
progress and growing prestige: The appointment of Arthur A. Bailey 
as vice president and member of the account management group. Mr. 
Bailey was president of the Campbell Soup Co.’s long-time “house” agency, 
Ward Wheelock Co., Inc., from 1942 until it was dissolved earlier this year. 
Mr. Bailey is a 1933 graduate of Franklin & Marshall College (Pa.) and 
studied at the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. He 
then joined the advertising agency, F. Wallis Armstrong Co., which became 
Ward Wheelock in 1938, the same year Mr. Bailey was made a vice president. 





William Balderston, president of the Philco Corporation for the past 
six years, is now chairman of the board and chairman of the policy com- 
mittee of the $430 million company. Mr. Balderston was born in Boise, 
Ida., a son of the editor of the Boise Statesman. After high school, he worked 
a couple of years as a surveyor with the U. S. Reclamation Service, then 
beat his way on a sheep train to Madison, Wis., where he attended both 
the University of Wisconsin and the future Mrs. Balderston. After serving 
in the first World War, he worked for Ray-O-Vac Co. of Madison and in 
1930 joined Philco in Detroit to organize the Car Manufacturers Division 
to handle sales of car radios to the auto industry. In 1944 he was made 
vice president in charge of operations and in 1946 was elected executive 
vice president. Mr. Balderston has a ranch in Wyoming where pack-riding 
and trout fishing are his principal hobbies. When in Philadelphia, his diver- 
sion is golf... . The new president of Philco is James H. Carmine who 
was born in tie Eastern Shore of Maryland in 1902. His father was in 
the saw-mill business and moved frequently through Maryland, Delaware 
and New Jersey. Like father, son has been on the move since he joined 
Philco 31 years ago. His first assignment was in Pittsburgh as district sales 
representative. He later was transferred to Syracuse in charge of sales for 
upper New York State. In 1932, he went to Chicago as sales manager for 
the middle west. Finally, in 1939 he came to the Philco home office in 
Philadelphia as assistant general sales manager. Successively he’s been 
general sales manager, vice president in charge of merchandising, vice 
president-distribution, and in 1949, executive vice president. Mr. Carmine’s 
chief hobby is yachting. He is Commodore of the Key Largo Anglers Club, 
Fla., of which ex-president Hoover is Honorary Commodore. 








Last May the Osage Broadcasting Corp., wholly-owned and controlled 
subsidiary of J. H. Whitney & Co., paid $4 million for Kotv Tulsa. (TELE- 
VISION AGE, May 1954) Ever since that time, C. Wrede Petersmeyer, Osage 
president who also became president of KoTv, has been looking for a vice 
president and general manager. He now has found the man: C. P. Persons, 
Jr. A graduate of the University of Alabama, Mr. Persons first started 
in the industry in 1939 as a salesman with radio station WAPI Birmingham, 
later becoming sales manager. When the station’s owners, Birmingham 
News, began their tv operation in 1949, waBt-Tv, they made Mr. Person’s 
the new project’s sales manager. In 1953 he was appointed vice president 
and general manager. During the second World War, Mr. Persons served 
as a Lt. Commander in the Navy. 
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To implement William S. Paley’s recent stand, that broadcasters must 
pay more attention to news and public affairs (TELEVISION AGE, June 1954), 
CBS, Inc. has appointed Sig Mickelson vice president in charge of those 
two departments. The 41-year old executive was a reporter and ediior of 
the Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus Leader and newscaster for the town’s KSOO. 
He taught journalism at Louisiana and Kansas Universities and at the 
University of Minnesota where previously he had obtained his master’s 
degree. In 1943, Mr. Mickelson became news editor of wcco Minneapolis, 
then owned by CBS, following which he served, in order, as that station’s 
director of news and special evenis, director of public affairs and produc- 
tion manager. In 1949 he was made CBS director of public affairs and 
two years later, director of news and public affairs for CBS Television. 


Included in the recent appointments at CBS, Inc. are three westerners 
who switched on Horace Greeley and went east. Craig Lawrence, upped 
to a newly-created post as director of station administration for the tv 
network, was born in Wisconsin. When he was 26, he moved to New York 
for the Pauli Corp., Des Moines, an advertising and merchandising service. 
Two years later he joined Cowles Broadcasting Co. and served in various 
capacities in Cowles’ outlets in Des Moines, Waterloo, Yankton, S. D., 
Jersey City, Boston and in the New York offices. In 1952 Mr. Lawrence 
was named general manager of wcBs-tv New York. . . . The station’s new 
general manager is Sam Cook Digges, a native of Columbia, Mo. Mr. 
Digges headed east in 1937 and landed a job in the retail advertising de- 
partment of the Washington (D. C.) Daily News. He entered radio as a 
salesman for WMAL Washington in 1942. After serving in World War II 
as a radio officer in the Merchant Marine he returned to WMAL, soon shift- 
ing to WMAL-Tv. Mr. Digges went to CBS and New York in 1949. He’s 
been an account executive of the network’s television department of radio 
sales, tv manager of CBS radio sales in Chicago, eastern sales manager of 
tv spot sales and general sales manager of that department. . . . Hailing 
from Duluth, Minn. is Edward P. Shurick, now national director of 
station relations for the CBS Television Networ‘. A 22-year industry veteran, 
Mr. Shurick has seen service as a sales manager, agency radio director, 
advertising manager (KMBC Kansas City), account executive and promo- 
tion-research director (Free & Peters) before joining CBS in 1950. At the 
network, he was market research counsel for radio, account executive in 
television sales and manager of network sales development, CBS Television. 
Mr. Shurick is the author of “The First Quarter-Century of American 
Broadcasting,” a history of the industry. 


With major assistance from such important names in the station rep 
field as John Blair, chairman, and William H. Weldon, president of Blair- 
TV, Robert Hozg has come up with a new kind of television station rep- 
resentation firm to be called Hoag-Blair Co. The company was organized 
specifically to handle sales representation for stations outside of the major 
markets. Mr. Hoag, 36, is president of the firm which starts its operations 
with a roster of four stations: KBES-TV Medford, Ore., KFYR-Tv Bismarck, 
N. D., Kpo-tv Boise, Ida. and KIEM-Tv Eureka, Cal. Mr. Hoag was sales 
manager of KTSL (now KNXT) Los Angeles when it went on the air in 
October, 1950. He then was located in New York as a CBS Television spot 
salesman until 1953. For the past year, the Marine reserve major, was 
sales manager of KFMB-TV Sar Diego. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


“Situations Wanted”—$10 per inch 
“Help Wanted”—$15 per inch 
Address Box Numbers to: 


Tevevision Ace, 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 


SERVICE DIRECTORY 





ART 








HELP WANTED 








GIRL FRIDAY 
Television station representative. recently 
moved into new offices, needs Girl Friday 
who can learn to help make executive 
decisiors. Requires extensive background 
of radio and television experience in station 
relations, either network or another rep. 
Expect maturity, tact, efficiency, speed— 
end it won't hurt to Fave sense of humor. 
If you meet test, we'll make it worth your 
time. 
Box 336, Television Age 





ART4VIDEART 


TITLES — ANIMATION — ID‘S 
TELOPS — FLIP CARDS 
COLOR or B&W — 16 or 35MM 


343 LEXINGTON AVE. [va 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. H@WIDRRVET 
LExington 2:7378-9 (Quem 








CAMERA SUPPLIES 














SITUATIONS WANTED 








SALES MANAGER 
Tough, two-fisted veteran of broadcasting 
world, both as manager and commercial 
manager of independent stations, wants 
position with topnotch organization. I am 
no administrator, no program man—just 
100 per cent salesman. My requirements 
are high, but I can make it pay for you. 
Background has been only with highly 
competitive stations in top metropolitan 
markets. 


Box 337, Television Age 


Complete line of 15-35 Camera equipment. 
Editing and Lighting equipment, Dollies, 
Lenses, TY Camera accessories. Write for 
catalogue or call: 


SALES — SERVICE — RENTALS 


Gamera € UIPMENT (O. 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
JUdson 6-1420 





COMMERCIAL PRODUCERS 








COMMERCIAL MANAGER 





Manager with wide background in televi- 
sion and radio, excellent contacts of several 
years standing with key New York agency 
executives. No rocking chair salesman, but 
a real producer who knows way around 
New York agencies and networks. 


Box 338, Television Age 








STATION RELATIONS MAN 
Agency Station Relations and Merchandis- 
ing Man. If you are looking for man to 
contact television stations across country 
who knows the business, here is the per- 
son to do an outstanding job for you. Has 
first-rate knowledge of markets (and their 
meaning), stations (znd their personnel) 
and merchandising methods (with results). 


Box 339, Television Age 


FREE MOVING PUPPETS 
Write or phone for details. 


GLOBAL TELEFILMS INC. 
35 West 53rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
CIrele 5-7991 





CONSULTANTS 








Wilkam y Scripps Aussoc. 


Telecommunication Consultants 
1005 Kales Building 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
WOodward 3-1750 








PRODUCTION MANAGER 





Young, highly experienced radio-television 
writer director seeks position with future. 
Background includes heavy agency work 
on top sporsor programs, free-lance as- 
signments with three networks. Would like 
to return to stcrting point, the local sta- 
tion. Qualified to take over full-range local 
programming operations. 


Box 340, Television Age 





TELEVISION PRODUCTION 
Young (31), married production staffer now 
with radio network seeks similar position 
in television. Last four of total seven years 
experience been network. Previously with 
eastern. midwestern stations. Offers initia- 
tive and interest, college degree and high- 
est personal, military and business 
references. 
Box 341, Television Age 














MUSICAL COMMERCIALS 





phil de uts 


musical en lerprises 


“distinctive musical 


commercials” 


1650 BROADWAY ® N. Y. 19, N.Y. 
COlumbus 5-8148 


Brochure on request 

















FILM EQUIPMENT & PROCESSING 


Film Production Equip, 


TV Stations find everything here fos | 
Pens . . a 








Pp cs, P Ss. s a 
editing motion picture films! No need to 
shop around—we have it—just ask us. 


$.0.S. Cinema Supply Corp. 
Dept. TA, 602 W. 52nd St., N.Y.C. — Cable: SOSOUND 


LIGHTING 
for your LIGHTING needs, call 


Century Lighting L 


521 West 43rd Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 
CHickering 4-7050 
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Television Age 


444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 


SERVICE DIRECTORY 
ORDER FORM 














Please insert my advertising 
message in your “Service Di- 
rectory Section” as indicated 
below: 





Classification 
C) Film Distributor 
C) Commercials Producer 


CC) Music 
0 Film Treatment 








Frequency & Rates 
[a 2 thee .. ..$25 
Ce Le MENIIIL. cnicueanaiscnsttnnnninentinen 20 
aS ee 15 
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A fellow by the name of Nicholas de 
Falco is the assistant general quality 
control manager over at a television 
plant in East Paterson, N. J. Nick’s job 
is to kick, hammer, pound and other- 
wise play assault and battery with tele- 
vision sets to find out how much abuse 
they can take. As much as we'd like to 
admire Nick, we can’t help feeling he’s 
only a man doing a little boy’s job! 


e as a 


At first glance this next item seem- 
ingly has nothing to do with television. 
But on reflected second thought it 
does, because, as the saying goes, 
we're all in this together. Anyhow, we 
call to your attention the fact that dur- 
ing the days of Sept. 12-18, three dif- 
ferent “Weeks” are being celebrated 
concurrently. And, we further point 
out, it will be mighty tough for the 
man who would dare to observe all 
three faithfully. They are: “Save-a 
Wife Week,” “National Doll Week” 
and “Lessons in Truth Week.” 


* ae * 


Out damned spot: There’s a British 
chap, exporter type, who heard from a 
New York friend about the recent 
WCBS-TV series, “Shakespeare on TV,” 
which presented lively lectures on the 
bard’s works by Dr. Frank C. Baxter, 
professor of English Literature of the 
University of Southern California. 
Since the London man exported Irish 
linen kitchen towels which featured 
prints illustrating Shakespearian 
scenes, he quickly dispatched a “to- 
whom-it-may concern” letter to WcBs- 
TV suggesting that he wanted to start 
a mail order business with his towels 
and therefore would like to buy spot 
announcements around the program. 

A week or so later he received a 
polite but firm reply: The station’s 
policy of handling no mail order busi- 
ness ruled out his scheme. This no 
doubt seemed reasonable to the towel 
man, and, albeit, not at all what he had 
expected from these American chaps— 
commercial types you know. We can’t 
help wondering if he wasn’t more puz- 
zled when he read the signature. The 
letter was signed by the wcss-Tv gen- 
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numer i Camera 


eral sales manager, Frank J. Shake- 
speare. 
ao * a 

At the recent closed circuit preview 
of NBC-Tv’s third magazine conception, 
“Tonight,” Steve Allen, the show’s star 
and TELEVISION AGE contributor (De- 
cember 1953), said in suggesting what 
might be expected next from the net- 
work: “Pat Weaver is even now work- 
ing on a called, ‘Son of 
Tonight. ” 


show 


* * * 
Incidentally, the same Pat Weaver 


got one of the biggest laughs of the 
day from the agency-press section of 








the preview studio audience when he 
referred to another network as “that 
gem of the ocean.” 


* ae we 


Liquid assets: During the Spanish- 
American War, the S. S. Glide Dela- 
ware, an arms carrier, was burn- 
ed and sunk somewhere off the 
N. J. coast, taking down with it a safe 
containing gold bullion worth today in 
the neighborhood of $425,000. And 
because he likes that kind of neighbor- 
hood, a handy fellow named Frank 
Danielle has built himself a miniature, 
waterproof tv camera which, in his 
spare time, he sends down to the deep 
in lieu of divers to locate the Glide 
Delaware’s buried treasure. Frank 
works for the Westinghouse tv-radio 
division in Metuchan, N. J. as a color 
tv tester, and the company officials are 
encouraging him, they like his initia- 





tive. His wife—they have two children 
—is skeptical, she'll believe the gold 
when she sees it. When Frank was 
asked why, since he knows so much 
about color tv, he didn’t make a color 
camera, his answer was worthy of a 
man who can keep his head above 
water: “The gold will look just as good 
in black and white.” 


* ae * 


An announcement came to our desk 
the other day which began: Vincent 
Melzac, formerly with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, has joined Televi- 
sion Programs of America, Inc. . . . 

We couldn’t read any further, we 
were constrained—but inner 
voice finally restrained us—to grab 
the phone and call somebody over at 
Ziv Television Programs, Inc. to find 
out if they hadn’t just hired Albert 
Einstein. 


some 


* * ae 


Nobody would have blamed Red 
Skelton much if he had told his tech- 
nicians off with a “Now get this 
through your head.” The problem? 
Red, unfortunately, hadn’t been able 
to get his head through a closed door. 

Seems the gravel-voiced comedian 
was rehearsing for his next television 
show, working on a jail scene. As the 
prisoner, he was supposed to put a 
block of cement on his head, rush to- 
ward the door and break through. Red 
put on the “cement” (balsa wood), 
lowered his brow and ran straight to- 
ward the door (also a trick prop). But 
it didn’t break. Instead, Red did. He 
was reported as having a “slight” brain 
concussion and a “severely” sprained 
neck, 

o * = 

Then, of course, there is the recent 
report of three women, arrested in 
New York for illegal possession of 
narcotics. Seems they had got together, 
planted a marajuana garden in the 
back yard, made their own cigarettes 
and were planning to sell them. How 
come the police interupted the home 
assembly line? The contemporary 
Carmens had been watching television 
as they worked. 

















ee 








The industrial pageant of our busy Ohio River 
Valley presents many spectacles that are as arrest- 
ing to the eye as its statistics on industrial output 
are appealing to the mind. In both cases, fact con- 
sistently outstrips fiction. 


No visitors from outer space, these flood-lit spheres 
are actually part of one multi-million dollar oil re- 
finery, working twice around the clock each day 
to provide fuels and lubricants for a mechanized 
America. It is only one of the hundreds of manu- 
facturing plants that give steady employment and 
spendable prosperity to the million families who 
live and work in our industrial heart of the nation. 


Two facts, we think, are significant to you: (1) 
These people spend over two and a half billion 
dollars a year for things they want. (2) The only 
advertising medium that, singlehanded, gives in- 
tensive coverage of this whole 116-county area is 
WSAZ-TV. 


Whatever you're selling, with WSAZ-TV you can 
show and talk about it right in the front parlors 
of over 400,000 TV homes across five states. You 
can do this with the knowledge (and immediate 
results) that your message is more persuasive for 
being delivered by a well-known, well-liked friend. 
The proof is abundant — as the nearest Katz office 
will be glad to show you. 





Latest methods and moder equip 
nake this gunt o l refinery near As! 
Ky , an ~emportant producer of petrole 
It is operated by the Ashland Oil & Re 
Company, and is another example « 
e great industrial diversity thro ghe 
WSAZ-TV's 116-county area 
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Huntington-Charleston, West Virginia 

Channel 3 — 100,000 watts ERP 

NBC BASIC NETWORK-afiliated ABC and Du Mont 

Also affiliated with Radio Stations WSAZ, Huntington, and WGKV, Charleston 
Lawrence H. Rogers, Vice President & General Manager, WSAZ, Inc 
Represented nationally by The Katz Agency 





MI 


KEMB-TV © 


You muil nual buy KFMB-TV.... 


To reach all a of San Diego Courily 


ABC-DU MONT 


SAN DIEGO, California... 


sti! FIRST in 


America’s Fastest Growing 
Billion-Dollar- 
Market! 


FIRST in- 
Day -time, 
Vight-time, 
All-the-time 
RATINGS 


WRATHER - ALVAREZ BROADCASTING, INC. 
San Diego 1, California 
Represented by EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 





